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Ritevature. 


MARSTON MOOR. - 
BY WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED, 


To horse! to horse! Sir Nicholas, the clarion’s note is high! 
To horee ! to horse ! Sir Nicholas, the big drum makes reply ! 
Ere this hath Lucas marched, with his gallant cavaliers, 

And the bray of Rupert’s trampets grows fainter in our ears. 
To horse! to horse! Sir Nicholas! White Guy is at the door, 
And the raven whets his beak o’er the field of Marston Moor. 


Up rose the Lady Alice, from her brief and broken prayer, 

And she brought a silken banner down the narrow turret-stair ; 

Oh! many were the tears that those radiant eyes had shed, 

As she traced the bright word “ Glory” in the gay and glancing thread ; 
And mournful was the smile which o’er those lovely features ran, 

As she said : “ [t is your lady’s gift ; unfurl it in the van!” 


“Tt shall flatter, noble wench, where the best and boldest ride 
*Midst the steel-clad files of Skippon, the black dragoons of Pride ; 
The recreant heart of Fairfax shall feel a sicklier qualm, 

And the rebel lips of Oliver give out a louder pealm, - 

When they see my lady’s gewgaw flaunt proudly on their wing, 
And bear her loyal soidierjs shout, ‘ For God and for the King!” 


Tis noon. The ranks are broken, along the royal line 

They fly, the braggarts of the court! the bullies of the Rhine! 

Stout Langdale’s cheer is heard no more, and Astiey’s helm is down, 
And Rupert sheathes his rapier, with a curse and with a frown, 

And cold Newcastle matters, as he follows in their flight : 

“ The German boar bad better far have supped ia York to-night.” 


The knight is left alone, his steel-cap cleft in twain, 

His got buff jerkin crimsoned o’er with many a gory stain ; 

Yet still be waves his banner, and cries amid the roat : 

“ For Charch and King, fair gentiémen! spur ov, and fight it out!” 
And now be wards a ”s pike, and now he hums a stave, 
And now he quotes a stage-play, and now he fells a knave. 


God ald thee now, Sir Nicholas! thou hast no, thought of fear ; 
God aid thee now, Sir Nicholas ! for fearful odds are here! 

The rebels bem thee in, at e cut and tbrust, . 

“ Down, down,” they cry, “ with Belial! down with him to the dust!” 
“T would,” quoth grim old Oliver, “ that Belial’s trusty sword 

This day were doing battle for the Saints and for the Lord!” 


The Lady Alice site with her maidens in ber bower, . 
The gray-baired warder watches from the castle’s topmost tower ; 

“ What news? what news, old Hubert t’”—* The battle’s lost and won : 
The royal troops are melting, like mists before the aun! 

Anda w mao I’m blind, and cannot see, 

jy step my master’s step must be!” 


Alas! alas! my gallant Guy ‘—curse on the crop-eared boor 
Who eent me, with my standard, on foot from Marston Moor!” 


——__ 


THE DETECTIVE IN AMERICA. 


“ And your second at Philadelphia, where you had an easy bargain of | all had to sleep at that place as best we might. Knowing the tastes 
him. Bat this is a different matter. Jennings has gone South, Banks.” | Jennings, I always went to flash firat-chop tials, as the likeliest whereia 

“T am ready to follow him, sir,” said L. So, after eome more necee- | to hear of him ; but on this day I found tne chief establishments crowded, 
sary talk, the superintendent gave me the information that had come to | and went toa decayed, second-rate hotel, kept by @ snaffy old French 
the ears of government, and my instructions, and money to defray ex- | creole. It was evening, and though the Americans called it cool, I found 
penses, telling me where and how to draw for more, and handing | it warm enough to e it pleasant to sit by au open window in the big 
me @ warrant to apprehend the body of Caleb Jennings, properly signed | dining-saloon, where I could enjoy my brandy-cobbler and cigar ia 
rie ps awe lan One jy ay was afford = - . a po ay 
portrait ranaway, which had been procared w y, Y, there was a big screen of stam and gilded Spanish 
and only a very little while before, from the artist who had taken his | leather which cut my slice of the room off nome rest, Sa shat me ap 
likeness, and who had kept a copy, as ueual. Perh if we had had | 9® completely as if I had been in a box of one of our own old taverns 
that photograph to assist us half a year back, we t have circum- | in the c ¥ of London. I had got but half-way through my glass of de- 
vented him, for we heard afterwards that he had twice seen and spoken | licious iced beverage—and why they are not ag common at home 
with our officers, who took him for somebody else. {do not kaow—when in came two young men, and sat down at a dis- 

“ Well, good-luck to you, Banks,” said the superintendent at parting ; | tant table, and called for refreshments, which a black waiter brought 
“and if you wanted, which I don’t believe, any farther inducement to | them. I took a peep at them throcgh a crack in the screen. I 
do your in forwardiog this important captare, I am in a tion to | Dever seen them before. By what they said, I guessed them to be over- 
supply it. The commissioner especially selected you for thie duty ; add- | Seers of plantations somewhere up the conatry or one might have been 
ing, that in the event of succes, you might expect your immediate pro- | #2 Overseer, and the other a book-keeper. Believing th¥mselves to be 
motion to be inspector. Now, good-bye, and don’t fail to bring J alone, they began to talk very freely. They talked of New Orleaas, and 
back with you.” gambliag, and duels, and — over the fair sex, and the like 

So I went. I did not disgaise from myself, as I steamed pleasantly | table discourse, and then of negroes, crops, and cotton, till I nearly 
over to New York, that a difficult business lay before me. My two for- dropped asleep, And yet I listened. You see I made it my duty to lis- 
mer trips across the Atlantic, although they had only given me a sight | te0, for, who knows! queer things do come out sometimes, At last one 
of two or three important northern cities, had taught me that young fellow began to rally the other about his being “ smitten” with a 
differed from Eagland by long chalks, and that there was still less like- Oo Miss Linwood, the bem te of a planter, which the other laugh- 
ness between North and South than between the Old Country and the | ingly denied. “ Kate Linwood is pretty enough,” said he ; “ but if little 
New. I cannot pretend to much book-knowledge, thoagh I improve my | Kitty cares for anybody, it's for Hervey Vaughan.’’. 
mind when i have a chance, but I had talked to Americans a good deal, | _“ What! that naval fellow—seoond-lieutenant of the Vespulins frigate, 
and read many of their newspapers, and kept eyes and ears open ; but [ | #i’t he t’’ yawned the other. ‘ 
| knew pretty well that, down South, the law was less respected than elee-| _“ Yes,” said the overseer. ‘A good-looking chap enough, and no 
j where, that duels and street-rows, and stabbings, and gougings, and | 20nsense about him ; but he’ll find himself cut out when he returns from 
| shootings, were only too plenty, and human life valued at @ very low | his cruise. Old Linwood swears his daughter shall take that uew over- 
| igure ; and that shows the cunning of Jeunings in taking his seer of his, for beter for worse, though the girl hates the skunk ; and 
| self and his ill-gotten cash down South, instead of staying, as all the ua- | Gite right too. > 
| educated scamps did, among the whisky-shops and fourth-rate boarding-|_ “ Is that the fellow,’ asked the other, “ that Liawood hired when Bill 
| houses of the seaports. He kuew, Jennings did, bow much tougher would | Brown cut the place t” : 
be the work of any officer to ferret him out, and bring him , if he} “ The identical individual,” was the answer. ‘ He's flueh of the rhino, 
were to put thousands of miles of rail aud river, and anhealtby climates, | it eeems, and has lent old Linwood no end of dollars on mortgage. A 
and lawless places, betwixt him and the usual landing-place of passen- | Precious ass he must be, for the Lesmoines plantation is worn out, and 
gers from Eagland. Besides, in the slave states, where pgople’s tempers | €Very nigger worth a cent has been sold at New Orleans. But perhaps 
are hot acd peppery, the odds were fifty to one that Britisher would | the seamp did it to buy pretty Kate,” a 
never be e to make a caption. Tt would be resented as an insalt| “What's hie name? _A Canadian, ain't he? 
to the etates, and I should be likely to get a leaden pill administered to| ‘He says his mame’s Daf, and he hails from Canada; bat, to my 
me by some native boon-companion of the forger. Idid not lose heart | mlod, he has the cut of a Britisher bora—a dark, slim chap, that shows 
when I thought over all this, but [ determined I would be cautious, and | bis teeth, whea he smiles, in the fuaniest way possible, just like a dog 
| not bura my fingers if I could help it. I went from New York to Nor-|gtianing.” . 2 
| folk in Virginia, not that it was believed the man was there, because he| “By Jove,” thought I, “that’s my man! 
had been heard of in Nashville, Teanessse, at a later date, but because |! the importance of my recent discovery, I had very little doubt. To 
it was best to track him regularly, and rake up every scrap of informa- | be sure, it might tara out to be moonshine, like the story of the Canada 
tion ageinst a rainy day. This is indeed a maxim of my profession never cora-dealer, who had led me such a dance through the north-west, but 
to neglect triflee. Nothing is a trifle to those who have patience aad wit |! felt pretty sure that this Duff, this rich overseer, was no other than 
to use it. I’ve known an old button, a tora envelope, a worn-oat alip- | he runaway cashier. And very sharp of Jennings too, ing | and 
per, serve to bricg a rogue to justice when all else has failed. clever ; to adopt a regalar calling, and calling so popular in the South 

From Norfolk, having picked up what little I could I went off into Ten. | 98 that of overseer, was a stroke of which a Fn many poor rogues 
nessee, to Nashville town. Well, Jennings had been there. Not ander | Would have been incapable. But to get a hold on this ingolvent em- 
his own name: be was not such a greenhornas that. At Norfolk hehad | Ployer, marry the daughter of the house, and become a landholder in 
been Mr. Smitb, and at Nashville be ealled himself Captain, Williams, | due time, allied to a respectable family—that was about the most pra- 
These changes of name*would have thrown me clear of the scent bat for | dent thing he could have done. How could he guess I should ever be 
the portrait. I showed the photograph to a negro waiter at one of the | sitting in the hotel at Vicksburg, listening to the talk of these two lads? 
principal hotels, and, says he: “ Dat Massa Cap. Williams.” The black | It was by mere accident the boat grounded, by mere accident that the 
remembered Williams, or rather Jennings, because he had won a lot of | other houses were full, and yet see how it checkmated all his excellent 
dollars at billiards, and chucked Pompey a five-dollar piece out of his | precautions! 
winnings. Bat though I heard of his destination, and made out that he | When the young men were gone, I slipped oat, and made enquiries, in 





| had gone west to Little Rock in Arkansas state, I was less lucky when I | # guarded way, about the Lesmoinee plantation aad Mr. Linwood. First, 


followed him there. I was six days in Little Rock before I eould bear | 00 couldo’t tell me; then, another thought the estate was down-stream 
the least word of news about him ; and, as I do not want to make myself | # hundred miles ; next, I was roundly asked what I wanted to kaow for, 
out a cleverer person than I am, nor a more knowing one, I freely own | #ad whether I was a tarnation thief of an abolition spy, wanting to steal 
that I found myself thoroughly out in my estimate of the difficulties of | @Way aiggers. But I pretended I was travelling fora Manchester house, 
my starch. You see, I bad heard the Yaukees were very inquisitive, | ®04 bad some book-debis to look up. I heard, at length, that the Les- 
never at rest till they had wormed out a stranger’s business ; aod quite | Moines property lay back a little distance from the river, hard by a town 
true, so they are ; but they forget almost as quick as they learn, seeing called Princeton, which is built on the bank of the stream, jast at the 
they have no real interest in the matter, but just ask questions because | Sagle where three states meet. Those three states are Louisiana, Missie- 
it is their babit, and talk they mast, So it came about, that when, in | *ppi, and Arkansas. I daresay it pleased Jennings all the better on that 
high and 





Being off duty for the time, and the evening close and sultry, I was 
just settling myself in the open window of my lodgings, to smoke a quiet 
pipe, when anotber memver of the force came to tell me that I was) 
wanted by the superintendent. I went at once as required. | 
a ,”’ said the superintendent to me, when I was in his room, and | 
fata ed shat, “ we have got a clue at last towards finding that man 
enn * 
“ , sir, Iam glad to hear you say #0,” answered I, and I spoke 
the trath. Uncommoaly glad I was, for our profession, like the rest, | 
has its pride about it, and we had been a good deal twitted in the news. | 
ay for not having succeeded, during seven months of fruitiess search, 
n securing that particular criminal. A eby bird was that Jennings. | 
His doubles and twists had baffied some of the deepest heads in the po- | 
liee, and although we had often come upon his hiding-place just afier he 
had left it, we never could lay bands on him. He was not a common | 
offender. Well educated, and born in a very respectable station of | 
life, he might have done well, and made an honest fortune, if he could | 
but have kept straight. He was clever, and a first-rate accountant, and 
got the post of cashier to the —— Bank while still quite a young | 
man. I need hardly repeat his story—how he for, and altered | 
figures nee. and played ducks and drakes with the floating ba- 
lance of his employers. It is a common narrative. He went off at lest, 
just when detection grew certain, and carried with him nineteen thousand | 
pounds, besides valuable papers and securities for a large amount. 
Rvery exertion was made, no expense was spared, and many times we | 
seemed sure of him as he prowled up and down the country in various | 
disguises ; bat at last the scent grew colder and colder, and we feared } 
Jennings bad given us the slip for good and all. Five months bad | 
elapsed since the last time he had been seen or heard of, and we had | 
given up the job as hopeless, when the superintendent sent for me, and | 
gave me the above information. | 
“ Yes,” said my superior, rabbing his bands together as was his way 
when be was thoughtfal, “ we have got a clue to him at last. Bat he is 


a long way off—out of our reach, perbaps. He is in Axerica.” lif 


This did not surprise me in the least. The number of rogues that I | 
have had, professionally, to bunt down, and who were on their way to 
America, or starting to oe America, or making up their minds to go 
to America, would astonish you. Why, when we hear of a runaway cri- 
minal, the first thing that comes into our heads is Liverpool aad the 
line of packets. | 

“ Banks,” went on the superintendent, “I intend to send you after 
him. But I doubt very much whether you will be able to track him out, 
much less to bring him and the property back to England with you.”’ 

“ Tve very little fear about the matter, sir, if I can but come up with 
him,” I answered cheerfully enough ; for, you see, during the seven 
years I had been in my present department of the force, 1 bad been on 
similar errands three timee—twice to America, and once to France, and 
had been successfal on all oceasions. Not that] am a bit more expert 
than my comrades, nor perhaps equal to some that I could name, bat 
that an offender can genefally be traced out, if a man will but give his 
whole heart to the work. 

“ Yes,” said the superintendent, “ but I need not tell you that this Jen- 
nings is a slippery customer, and too wide awake to fall into the errors 
of ordinary scoundrels. You won’t find Aim driuking at the bar of a 
Bowery tavern, nor yet lodging at a water-side boiel in New York. You 
took your first man in New York that way, did you not, Banks?” 

“ Yes, sir,” I replied. 








ee trace t, as it did his chances of esca: 
ay ae yee pe ye ta - I lost no time in going a to Princeton, end there I put up at « little 
Often aod did I sigh to be in one of nice little market- | Poarding-house kept by a me eS roe foreigaers ny vee 
towns at home in , where the dogs sleep il day o2 the pavement, | Hitherto, I had been tra nde Dn porn Rony ap a 
and look at one another over the half.doors of their ehops. | to sing a different song. Ha y served my time as a bellhanger, 
Those are the places in which to inquire sbout man ia hiding. A | ia my aative place, years before I entered the foree, I took up the trade 
stzapger can’t go into them without setting gossiping : be ge x pesehs 5 sorte of beaks ob Tipetang, covet bead, ena 
hapenmelde, legning. decr-eisos, shep-hape acd masters, purses, or two because it would rever do to have everything bran 
children, old end lounatng st all the poten Natal en AE aad A little oi! and charcoal- 
strange face. Bat io America, with curiosity of the so | dust on my and clothes, and I really made up the character very 
many thousand queer persons come and go, that they pass out of Se OS Es soto taet mak tot des eee 
and out of memory at once ; and ly is this the case in the West | Suit of with a swallow-tailed coat, cut for eveniag wear, and a 
and South, aad a pretty source of trouble it proved to me. black stoek, but that is Atmerican fashion. I myself oat for an Eag- 
Gis dage { wasted le Little Bes, enh then, after ob. & capaho stokes lish workman seeking pat, os ee been a twelvemonth at 
of a steam-boat from whom I freeh news, This come | New Orleans. bates off Pie AL AR oF 
up from the river-side to see auovtaeant, ane te seuye. to | in fact, I bad tried ~n halen cere 
be living uader his own at Memphis io the I | dpon who were boro to it. Besides, I was a too sturdy and 
suppose the rascal Ti cin ttt o> wong aliases, his own name | round-faced, and not tall enough, for any one to imagine me a New- 
was ae safe as another for abit. However, qaick as I was in h to | Englander, much less a southern mao. I just took the character I 
Memphis, I found that Mr. Jennings was gone ; indeed, the landlord have spoken of, and which secured me from suspicion. I was not silly 
forgotten his personal appearance, and could only say that he was tallish | cough to begin chattering, directly, about Lesmoines plantation and the 


dark, which he was; but as for his being the original of the portrait, | affairs of its proprietor. 

teat he couldn’t say, nor could the waiters, though the bar-keeper in ' and 
to swear to it. Off weat, right up the river to Cincinnati, in pursuit of | Was a ruined mao. But a : heard about Be 

that Mr. Jennings, At Cincinnati, I loet him again, thea eaw his name | interested me a good deal. ere Dem no two ote ie 
accidentally tn the bocks of etsesn-bont oficnj ment, ater bie te OW | coet, who had got seth intoeace ‘over ber weak father; sad 
wild g oe =o was that jase as I felt secure of victory, 1| it wasa shame. She bad been, as I understood, regularly 
came up with Mr. Jennings, but he was pot my Jennings. Heturned | Lieutenant Hervey Vaughan, of the United States navy ; and he 
out to bea coro-dealer an honest townéman of London, Canada West, | sent in the full faith that she was true to him, and that when 
' ‘9 li first-lieutenant, they should be married. But the poor y 
may i gn “EO mt e oo a ya ane likely to find The girl he lo the wife of another man ; for 
bad M4 se a pandy apt akatoden for what I had spent, | Duff or Jennings could twist old Lio round his finger. He had ‘lent 
but the fact of my having travelled over an immensity of land and water. | the planter money—a most unusual thing for an Rs vy to Len 
I declare I could have cried with vexation, as I turned ao am — fn od ra ry got baw aw a] a ~ Vo a g 
i. na BT type «+ and bang mo to an | was plenty of virgin ground yet that grew nothing bat weeds and wild- 
i torship too ; but that was not all : we detectives have a real pride. Fyne 3 page Ae Teed wth beet ~ad PO eae weer ae .. 
ow @ sell-inda Cc ’ 
une — ; yy ete ne claret, had gradually Sold “off all his best slaves to pay debts of honour 
te = aieeseae. a ° aod pressin bills, and could hardiy get on atall. In this reckless, rain- 
At New Orleans, I found a letter from the superintendent, bidding me | 0us couree, te had been encouraged by his two last overseers, who had 
keep a good beart, and never slacken my endeavcurs ; for the joint-stock | lined their pockets with their share of the purchase-money, having been 
come that had been defrauded were most anxious and resolate to commissioned to e the sale of the field-bands at New Orleans city. 
we : thi ffect the arrest of their treacherous servant. It was | Everybody said that Duff was playing a still bolder game, since, by 
7 — ca an — et for the nineteen thousand pounds, | marrying bis master’s only child, he was sure to be owner of Leemoines 
tbe igh that is @ vast hy of pa ; but there were papers among | one oe ; and a vigorous owner might restore the property to its original 
pom bad e off with that bad e merely deposited with the bank, | value. All people agreed that Kate ‘Linwood detested Daff, and loved 
title deed 8 Aarons vouchers, and what not, and no cost was too great | the absent lieutenant, ache —, 6 ary a jane ad Hyon ed all his 
them back. . i office bout money, te into a reluc’ onsen’ 

_ et I cb I dida's eboose, after all, the balling and winding | “tT too “me a fortnight, or more, to make out even this confirmation of 
thought L T will ran wy fox to earth, if I grow ray in searching for him. | the news I bad picked up at Vicksburg ; and, sharp a» my watch was, | 
bet io America, I'll fod him. Indeed ftried very hard to do so. 1 | never could get a glimpse of the designing overseer. He never came into 
at tbe i the chase, and to recount all my wanderings would be | town at all. He friends in Princeton, or perhaps I should say as- 
teaic : a ‘I ie and I followed it for a time, and then it broke | sociates, who now and then rode out to Leemoines; but for a month or 
short of And Ag tn lace I wend ta fancied inkling of m | more he bad not been ecen in the place. I could guesswhy. He had his 
: r bod sho ident] in biding, | suit to press and bis influence to keepup. At last 1 heard that a day 
and. : Peile conehnath: of the nomen, and fiod him asuspicious-eyed, | had been actually fixed for the wedding. Impatience is a poor quality 
alinkin "ti ‘ Blees you! Jeanin 8 wes not the only rogue ; | in most vocations, but it is fatal to the useiulness of a police-officer. 
bi alt ia the South. ‘And now New Orleans, which had been d | Still, I got impatient. I strolled to the boundary of Lesmoines estate 
—r brought the ellow fever began to be full to overfiow- | twice over, and I was almost Te to talk to the poor old negroes that 
ion. yen : Ithy cold wind—the norther, as the | were hoeing or rail-mending, but I luckily let them alone ; I say luckily, 
pe a we fe yg dehy wp ¥ sion thee | Britisher, even a plain workman, cannot speak to a black 
sin peed yp fem . —* Lape a byreifr pay | Geld band withoat drawing on himself suspicion and ill-will, But jast as 
an Feu, a png yg New Orleans attracted all | I was getting weary of waiting, and ready to run some risk, chance stood 
the plead of the country ; but though I believe I went intoevery bar my friend. Into the town came riding, on a tall bay horse, a dark, lim, 
and billiard room and café and gambling-bouse in that profligate city,  well-looking chap, genteelly-dreseed, and wearing a Panama straw-hat for 
i of Jenin Id I get. He had bee ila fellow , | the sun. I was in the verandah of the boarding-house smoking, but di- 
Baplande-oet the a of eae for e was a finished bepentie, ond his | rectly I clapped eyes on the horseman, a sort of flutter rao through me, 
wales bad thou at cseh a pious, modest, indastrious man didn’t | and t felt as nervous as @ young girl when she sees her sweetheart com- 
live aa their model casbler. This was why I looked for bim in the hauats | ing towards the house in his Sunday clothes. Down I went into the gar- 
folk. > could began deo, among the thick magnolia and coffee bushes, and peeped out my 4 

= ern I ~ i vinden en Missesipot| enapeoabeat 1 the Sremeees that screened me nicely. The man rode close by 
bad been up to St. Louis io consequence of quite false information, and, | pallogs ; I whipped out the photograph from the iauer pocket where I 
on my veers from that idle erred, the boat’ bad run aground two miles kept it, opened the case, and compared the portrait with the rider. Yes, 
above Vicksburg. Nobody was the worse except for the delay, and we | it was Duff, clias Jennings : 1 was eure it was; and yet he was 80 much 
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browner aud older-lookiog, I half doubted, and the Panama hat made a 
difference. I slip out, and followed. He rode about tows, first, to 
the saddler’s, for a whip lash, and to talk about a set of new girths; 
then to a general store, to {order matters for the negroes—Oanaburg 
Cloth, bacon, and so forth ; and next he went to the tailor’s. Of he got, 
tied up his horse to one of the white wooden pillars of the piazza, and 
went in. I guess be was ordering his weddiog-clothes. A fine time he 
was about it, At last he came out, adjustiog his gloves—he was a des- 
perate dandy—and took hold of the reins of his horse, untied the knot in 
them, and leisurely mounted. As he did so, something tickled his fancy, 
and he smiled, a very peculiar dog-smile, that curled up his lips and 
showed his teeth queerly. Often had I heard of that look in Jeoniogs, 
and my heart leaped, for I knew then for certain he was the right mao. 
He never observed me, but rode to a few more stores, and I lounged after 
him, with my hands in my pockets, and a careless saunter. It was a 
funny thing, the abaconded cashier of the Bank ridiog like a lord 
through Princeton streets, and myself strolling after bim, with my 
face as stupid asa young yokel’s at a fair. By and by, I saw bim riding 
up the very hoardiog-house where I lodged. and I drew near too, aod 
out came the landlord, and talked to him. The landlord spies me out, 
and bailoes and beckons, aad up I sauntered. 

“Glad I’ve found you, Banks,” says the Swiss; “ you'd have lost a 
job else, for here’s a gentleman inquiring for a locksmith.” 

You must know there were only two locksmiths in town, German and 
me, The German was a sad drunkard, in liquor balf the week, and just 
then I knew he could not have held bis head up, if the president had 
wanted him. I was therefore hardly surprised; but it beiog Jenniogs 
that required my services, I was more pleased than I chose to show. 

Jennings looked at me with a sort of superfine, haughty air. He had 
caught up the feeling of contempt with which “ mean whites’’ are re- 

ed in the south. “Ab, you’re a lockemith, my man?” says lie, cut- 
ting at the coffee bushes with bis long lashed whip. 

ow, if I had been passing for a Yankee, I’d bave given my reply as 
saucily as the question was asked, but being known for an Englishman, 
I put up a foretinger to my bat, and answered: “ Yes, sir ; can I do auy- 
thing for you?” quite civil. 

ad You're a Britisher, I calculate,” says Jennings, affecting to talk 
through his nose, and looking very keealy at me the while—he had his 
own reasons for mistrusting a countryman. 

I answered the truth, | was a Briton, and I'd come out to follow my 
trade, and was ready for a job. 

So Jennings told me to come up that afternoon to Lesmoines, where 
there was plenty to do. There was a cellaret key to make, and doors 
and cupboards to look to, and the store room lock to file and oil, and a 
lot more. “ And,” says Jennings, as he wheeled his horse to ride off, 
“TI had nearly forgot: Miss Kate wants a new lock to her desk, or some- 
thing ; *0 be sure you attend first to that. Always give ladies the pre- 
ference!”’ And I quite hated him for the odious smirk on bis face as he 
nodded and went away. 

Be sure I went up to the house quite punctual, and though the walk 
was long, and the sun hot enough to raise blisters on my face as I trudged 
along, for all it was the cold time of year. I chuckled to myself as I 
went, thinking how little Jennings knew who it was he’d called in. But 

had only come to the beginning of my task, and the battle was not woo 
yet. To collar Jennings, and walk him off, may seem a simple operation 
enough, but in the South that’s a dangerous game. He had but to bawl 
for help, and call me an abolitionist, or talk about the er: of the 
states, and twenty rowdies would take up bis quarrel. My work was 
not quite such plaio sailiog. As I went through the estate, I saw none 
but old feeble men and women, or quite raw boys and girls, at work ; the 
fences were all to pieces, the cattle strayed where they liked, corn and 
cotton were choked with weeds, and the brushwood sproated where it 
sorts Everything was going to rack and ruin, and the road had rats 

it to Lury a wagou-wheel. But there was « creek of deep water from 
the river, | up to very near the house, and a mouldering wharf 
where they to ship the cotton. The house was a fine big one, 
Spanish style, with flat roof and shady verandahs, and a garden io better 
order than | expected. But the paiot was peeled off, the wood was all 
cracked and warped with the sun, and half the windows had lost their 
glase The hall door was ajar, but when I knocked, out came an 
old crippled negro, and three or four barking spaniels. I was expected, 
for the old black man grinned, and let me in. 
house was almost as ramshackle and out of order inside as out— 
paint and paper all very old and ragged, and the furoiture costly, but 
Soneeey and moth-eaten, I saw old Mr. Linwood in the room 
where I the cellaret lock to take off—a portly, big boned man of 
sixty, with a face I thought foolish, rather than bad or cruel. He was 
io a rocking chair, with a yellow silk handkerchief tied round 
his He bade me, with many oaths, be sure and make a good key, 
and be quick, for those darned nigger robbers drank his wine as fast as 
he opened it. He got very excited in telling me this, and thea dropped 
back quite languid in. He was dressed in nankiaos, as many planters 
are thereabouts, may have been @ good-looking gentleman when 
hare, but he was none the handsomer for years of endian. 
were pictures on the walls of the room—one of them I took for the 
deceased Mrs. Linwood. uy ee no wonder her eyes had that ead 





look, with such a bome and ha Presently, 1 was called by an old 
ere ee eins Sr we, Io ascending the stairs, 
were wide enough for a coach and six, with tremendous balustrades 


his way. Late in the afternvon of next day, he arrived, and luckily he 
bad had the sense to bring a couple of sailors from the Vesputius, picked 
men, with him. He did not know what was the matter, bat he knew 
southern ways, and that the belp of two resolute f-llows was valuable. 
A fine datbiog fellow was the lieutenant, quite the geutleman, and as 
bold asa lion. We had a long talk—a council of war, be called it. He 
was too hot at firet ; I bad to preach to him a oy | time, but Miss Kate’s 
name was enough to make him prudent, and he let me settle matters. 
We reat up a note te let Miss Linwood kaow; the young gentleman 
wrote it, and I got a black boy to carry it, patting a key inside, to make- 
believe it was about locks. Then, at eight ia the eveuing, we went up 
the creek to the wharf of Lesmoines, in a boat hired at Princeton, and 
rowed by the two men-of-war’s men. We landed quietly, aod the young 
officer—he was just made firs!-lieutenant—aad I made our way to the over- 
seer’s house. There were lights buraing. I koocked at the door ; the 
lieutenant bid bimeelf behind a tree. A half-naked negro lad opened the 
door. I said I was come to speak to Mr. Daff, and he ushered me io, the 
lieutenant following on tiptoe. Io the parlour was Jennings, sitting at 
a table, on which were a bottle of spirits,a glass, a cigar-case, and a 
gun, for he bad been shooting wild-ducks. I picked up the gun, took off 
the cape, and threw them away. He looked on, gasping with astonish- 
ment, 

* Carse you, you scoundrel ; you are drank!” he cried. 

I quietly pulled out my little staff with the brass crown, and took him 
by the collar. 

“ Caleb Jennings,” says I, “ you are my prisoner, in the name of her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. If you want to see the warrant, you can, but 
you’d best come quietly.” 

He looked at me a moment, and then sprang up with a horrible curse, 
aod palled out a bowie-kaife to stab me. But I wrestled with him, and 
Lieatenant Vaughan gave him euch a blow on the wrist as sent the kuife 
spioning across the room. In a second more, I had the handcuffs on his 
arms; evap! they went, with the most satisfactory sound I ever heard. 
His negro servants must have hated him, for they gave no alarm, though 
he bawled like a bul’. We had to gag him, ay, and to tie his 
legs, aod carry him, bound like a calf, to the boat. The sailors 
gave way with a will, and pulled down the creek. Just as we were 
—s the poiat, a handkerchief waved, and a clear, sweet voice called 
tous. It was Miss Kate, on ber pooy, with the black boy who had sad- 
dled it standing near, and rolliog his eyes at the spectacle of the over- 
seer tied neck and heels at the bottom of the boat, and vi-ible enough in 
the bright moonlight. Lieutenant Vaughan bade the sailors pall in to 
the bank, and he jamped ashore, and talked for a time to Miss Kate, all 
in whispers, and she bent ber pretty head till her dark hair almost 
touched the young man's bronzed cheek—quite a picture to see. But 
Jennings writhed as if the sight tortured him. Miss Kate gave me her 
white band asI stood up in the boat, and thanked and bade me good- 
bye very kindly. The lieutenant sprang on board again, and off we 
went, Miss Kate waving her handkerchief to the last. At Princeton, 
Lieutenant Vaughan proved worth a gold-mine. He got a warrant, and 
a states-marehal to execute it. Bless you, the judge and sheriff wouldn’t 
have minded me, but a states-officer was different. He aod his men helped 
to guard Jeoniogs all the way to New Orleans, where I took berths oa 
board an English vessel bound homewards. We got home eafe. Jen- 
niogs was convicted at the Central Criminal Court, and got a long term 
of penal servitade ; and quite right too. I became inspector ; and only 
the other day a kind letter from Lieut t Vaughan d that he 
was married to Miss Kate, had left the navy, and that old Mr. Linwood 
had given up the g t of I s to the young couple. I hope 
they’il do well there. 








—»_———. 


THE VEHME-GERICHTE, 
OR SECRET TRIBUNALS, OF WESTPHALIA. 


The romantic and mysterious iaterest with which Sir Walter Scott has 
contrived to invest the Vebme-Gerichte in his “ Anne of Geierstein” is 
apt to mislead an inquirer into the origin and constitution of these re- 
markable associations, He has himself admiited, indeed, ia a subse- 
quent edition of that captivating novel that bis view of the “ Holy 
Vehme” was considerably modificd when he became acqaainted with the 
laborious and profound researches of Mr., afterwards Sir, Francis Pal- 
grave on the subject, That these courts assumed a formidable and com- 
prehensive jurisdiction, that they retained many of the mystical ceremo- 
nials derivable from their Teatonic originators, and that there was much 
in the invisible bond and solemn oath by which the frateruity were uni- 
ted, to inepire awe aod apprehension, no one can deay ; but that their 
meetings were held in the recesses of impenetrable forests, that their 
victims were stretched tpon the rack ia subterranean caves, and that 
everything known of their proceediogs was arbitrary, bloody aud terri- 
fic, are the mere illusions of imagiaation. 

With the assistance of the chief authorities who bave written on these 
dread tribunals we shall endeavour to prove that, so far from being 
held at night in woods aad dungeon», the court was convoked with os- 
tentatious pablicity, in the eye of day, and that the sentences, thou 
speedy and ssvere, were founded upon a system of long-establisted jur.s- 

adeoce. 
“a Partly from the absence and partly from the ambiguity of 
records, the history of these powerful tribuaals is unfortanately involved 





of solid Honduras mahogany, carved into qrenest leaves, [ got a peep 
small house a@ garden, with stable 
paddock, and beyond it, a row of huts. Said I to the old grinning ne- 
Fe og: was leading me, and who chattered and made faces like a 
“Who lives there?” And she answered, “ Massa basha live | 
dar.” I guessed she meant the overseer when she said that; bat I did 
not know then that “ busba” meant overseer in the language of the Afri- 
can-boro blacks, till a gentleman told me so on the homeward passage. 
So that was Jennings’s house. I found the youo a | ia a sort of 
moraing room, leading into her bedchamber, and ~ a. er books, and 
ye! of ber own doing in water-colours, and other gimcracks were. 
thought as she was showing me the desk, the lock of which was injured, | 
that I bad seldom een such a sweet pretty girl before as this planter’s child. | 


in great obecurity and perplexity.” The earliest document which con- 
tains an exp and undoabted ref to the Vehme-gerichte is an 
iostrameat by which Engelbert, Count of the Mark, liberates oae Ger- 
vio, of Kinkenrode, from the feadal obligations of his iaheritance of 
Broke, and it is declared to have b2en executed at Berle, the court being | 
presided over by Bernhard, of Henedorp, and the Vebmenotes—that is | 
the initiated in the secrets of the We-tphalian tribapals—beiag present. | 
This documeat is dated in the year 1267, and in another of the date of | 
1280 the Vehmenotes are again mentioned as witnesses. | 
The introduction of these tribunals iato Westphalia took place, it is | 
supposed, early in the century to which the document just alluded to) 
belonged, bat their institution must be looked for at a far earlier period. 
By some authorities it is carried back to the time of Charlemagne. Others 














gh | any other heinous 


of good repute ; that he knew of no open crime he had committed ; ang 
that he believed him perfectly well qualified to sit upon the jadgment. 
seat. The court itself was composed of “ Freyschij i. @., 

or Echevins, who were nominated by the Graff, who were divided 
ipto two classes—the ordinary, and the “ Wissenden” or “ Witan,”’ 
former were those who had not yet been admitted to a knowledge of the 
secrets of the fraternity ; the “ Witao,” or knowing, were the initiated -: 
who, under a strict and proses bond of secrecy, had been taught all the 
mysteries of the tribunal. The initiation of the latter was very coremo. 
nial and impressive. Bareheaded and ungirt, the candidate was con. 
ducted before the assembied court, and was there interrogated Tespect- 
ing bis qualifications. If the answers were satisfactory he bad then to 
kneel dowe, and, placing his forefinger and thamb on a naked sworg 
and a halter, to swear that he would coaceal the secrets of the Holy Vehme 
from wife and child—from father and mother—from sister and brother 
—from fire and water—from all upon which the sua shines or upon which 
the rain falla—from every being be:ween earth and heaveo. He had fur. 
ther to swear that he would “say forth” to the tribanal every crime and 
offence which falls beneath the secret jarisdiction of the Emperor, whe- 
ther he kaew it to be true or bad heard it from trustworthy report, and 
that he would not forbear his evidence for love nor for loathing, for gold 
nor for silver, nor for precious stones. When this oath had been imposed 
upon him, and he bad gone through all the formalities required by the 
occasion, the aspirant was intrusted with the secrets of the dread tribu- 
nal. He received the password and the occalt grip or siga by which the 
initiated made themselves known to each other, and he was then warned 
of the terrible punishment which awaiied a member of the society whe 
violated bis oath and disclosed the secrets of the Vehme. He would be 
seized by the Minister of Vengeance, bis eyes blindfolded, bis hands tied 
bebind ; he would be thrown down upon the earth, his toague would be 
torn out through the back of his neck, aad he would then he hang seven 
feet bigher than any other criminal. 

Finally, the name of the new member was entered in the register, and 
henceforward he participated in the duties, the power, and the immuni- 
ties of the mysterious and holy body to which he belonged. 

In addition to the Freigraff and the Schéppfens or Echevins, there were 
necessary for the holding a Vebme Court, the officials termed “ Froha. 
boteo,” or sergeants, and a clerk to enter the decisions in the blood-book 
(liber sanguinis). 1¢ was required that the sergeants or messengers should 
be freemen of the county, aad have all the qualifications of the ordinary 
“ Schippfen.” The eupreme government of the Vehmic Tribunals was 
invested in a general chapter, composed of the Freegraves and all the 
other initiated members of every degree ; and, although perhaps origia- 
ally organised as restraints upon Royal authority, the Vehme-gerichte 
regarded the Emperor as their head, and admitted his righi to modify 
and control their constitution and decisions. 

Before this general chapter all members were accountable for their 
acts. Before it the Freegraves reported the proceedings within their dis- 
tricts during the past year. Uoworthy members were expelled or sus 
tained a severer punishment. Statutes were bere enacted for the better 
regulation of the courts; and new and unforseen cases for which a re- 
medy was not provided by existing laws received their determination in 
this Vebmic Parliament. 

As the Echevios were of two classes, uninitiated and initiated, so the 
Vebmic Courts were of a twofold character : the “ Offenbare Diog”’ was 
an open Court or Folkmoot, to which every freeman had access; the 
“ Heimliche Acht” was the far-famed secret tribunal, at which no one bat 
the initiated dared venture to appear. 

The former court was held three times in each year. It was announced 
a fortnight before by the messengers, and every householder of the county, 
whether free or servile, was bound under a penalty to appear at it, and 
declare an oath what crime he knew to bave been committ-d in his neigh- 
bourhood. But the Secret Court, though assembled in broad daylight, 
under the oak or under the lime tree, took every precaution to prevent 
the disclosure of its _—- Hence the fearfal oath administered 
to the initiated ; and if any stranger was discovered in the court the un- 
fortunate iatruder instantly forfeited bis life. 

The “Offenbare Ding,” or open court, exercised, as we have seen, a 
merely civil jurisdiction, and the proceedings in these cases were not very 
dissimilar to those of the ordiaary coarts of justice ia Gérmany and Eog- 
land formerly. It is the criminal jurisdiction of the Secret Court which 
has obtained for the Vebmic Tribunals their tremendous celebrity, and it 
is this with which we are more particularly interested. The criminal 
administration of the]Vehme was as extensive as it was powerful. Hardly 
apy rank was a protection against its resistless authority ; no spot on the 
“red earth” was sacred from its inquisitorial intrasion. The Vehme- 
— took cognisance of all offences against the Christian faith, the 

oly Gospel, and the Ten Commandments ; against magic, witchcraft, 
and poison ; and they sometimes designated their j 
eee the honour of man or the precepts of reli- 
gion. y three differen crimi. 


nal was taken in the fact; the inquisitorial; and the accusatorial 
cess. If the Echevins; who were bound to meke constant clrouits by aight 
and by day, could apprehend a thief or murderer, or the — of 

ence in possession of the “ mainoar,”’ or in the very 
act, or if his own mouth confessed the crime, they huog bim upon the 
next tree. These proofs of guilt were called the Ha’ Hand (having 
hand), the Blickende Schein (looking appearance), and the Gichtige 
Mund (faltering mouth), But even uoder these circumstances, to render 
the execution legal, it was necessary in the first place that the suspected 
should be taken and executed summarily ; for if he escaped and was 
caught again, as be was not this time taken in the fact, he mast be pro- 
ceeded agaiast before the court with all the customary formalities. Io 
the secoad place, it was required that three Echevins at least should be 
present ut the capture to seize, and to execate the criminal. 

When without any certaia uccuser and without the indication of crime 
an individual was vehemently euspected, or when the nature of the of- 
fence was sach that its proofs could only rest apon opinion and presamp- 
tion, the impeached was pr ded against inquisitorially. He was de- 
nounced by one of the initiated, and, if the court upon the examination of 
the evidence or from their owa knowledge were satisfied of his guilt, he 
was eaid to be “ verfiimbt,”’ his life was forfeited, and wherever he was 





Very young, perbaps ninctzen, perhaps less, with dark hair aad blue | ascribe their origin to the latter half of the eleventh century, regerding | found by the brethren of the tribunal they executed him without mercy 


eres, ike her mother’s, and a delicate complexion, she was a geatle- | 
eyed, modest darling, avy father might have beea proad of. Bat | 
had rather a scared look, and a dark circle under her eyes, as if she 
had been crying her little heartogt. With all that, she did not look | 
silly, nor yet a coward, I should say she gave ia to her father out of 
duty, somehow, but she looked far from happy. The old negress liagered | 


BS 


them as an iaveation of the Wes'phalian clergy to forward the object of | 
the Popes in their attempt to exercise dominion over all temporal | 
Princes. Others, aga'n, attribute the institution to St. Eagelbert, Arch- | 
bishop of Cologne, who modelled these courts, so say the aivocates of | 


} this theory, upon the system of the Inquisition then recently established. 
| 


Among the authorities who refer the or gin of the Vehme gerichte to 


or delay. The halter employed oa these occasions was a withy, and when 
the malefactor resisted the Echevins they bound his body to a tree and 
stuck their knives beside it, to intimate that he had not been slain by 
robbers, but had been executed in the course of justice. Any one who 
knowingly associated with or eatertained a persoa ‘ verfambt,” any of- 
fender who had escaped from the Echevins ; or any party who after being 


ny | time, but at last, to my great joy, she wentaway. I lost no time ; | Charlemagne are Heory of Hervorden, a Dominican, who wrote against | summoned, pursuant to an appeal in open court, made defaalt ia appear- 
but still bending over the desk, with my ecrew-driver in my hand, I beg- | them ia the reiga of the Emperor Charles IV., atoat the middle of the | ance, was liable to the same doom. The “ Wissend,” or initiated, how- 
ged the young lady not to be frightened, to believe me to be a friend to her, | fourteenth century, and .eas Sylvius (a!terwards Pope Pius I.), who | ever, was in no respect subject either to the sammary or to the iaquisito- 


and an enemy to the man who was persecating her with his selfish love, 
and, in short, I told her the whole std-y—Jeanings’s real name, and the 
whole state of the case. She bore it very well ; she did’at scream, nor | 
yet fop down ina faint. At first, she was rather angry, thinkiag me | 
an impertioent meddler, bat presently she got quite iaterested. And 
when I floished, if she dida’t take hold of my broad grimy hand in her 
own pretty white one, and wanted to kiss it, and called me her pres2rver ! | 
I never was so ashamed ia my life, *‘ Miss,” says I, “I’m only doing my 
duty. Bat I do assare yo. that since I've heard this shamefal story of 
the cheat put on your good father and yourself, and since I’ve bad th: 
Few of seeing zou, I would take that Jennings, if all the scamps in | 
rinceton were to help him. I’m notin the habit of makiog speeches | 
bat that’s the trath.” But the young lady, bless her kind heart, was 
Wiser than me for the time, and would not hear of anything rash. So 
we cast about for a way ne ee square, I all the time pre‘end- 
ing to be hard at work on the desk, and speaking low, for fear of seme of 
the black eervanis, who are more iaquisitive than white ones even, being | 
withia ear+h t. Atlast Miss Liawood exclaimed, with quite a light ot 
joy on her face : “ I forgot; how stupid! Hervey can help us, now he is 
come back !” And thea she blusbed like a rose, for no doubt she thought 
I bad never heard of Lieuteaant Hervey Vaughan at all, but I quickly 
reassured her on that poiat. And right glad was I to hear that the Ves- 
putius was lying in the roads, below New Orleans, and that Miss Kate bad 
ved @ nots from her lover that very morning. 

After some consultation, we agreed that I should send a telegram to 
the lieutenant from Princeton, ing him on special business con- 
nected with Miss Linwood’s safety and happiness ; and, to make sure of 
his believing me, I was to use a special phrase, no matter what it was 
now, which was a kind of freemasonry begween the lovers. “ There 
would not be time for a letter,” said the poor girl, trembling as the 
thought crossed her, and I knew why. Thanks to old Linwood’s vio- 
lence and authori:y, the day for her hateful marriage with Jeaniogs was 
fixed. Well, I faished my work about the house, to avert suspici 














lived a century later. To their testimony we are bound to add the ear- | 
lier traditions of Westphalia, all of which point to Charlemagne as the | 
founder of these tribuoals. Wiganiconteads that these traditions are 
entitled to respect. He remarks that “there are every here and 
there yet shown in the open fields some grey and mossy stone where the 
old hero sat and judged.’ 
However plausible and i ting to the suggestors these bypothe:es | 
may be, there is nothing whatever either in dooumeatary evidence or in | 
contemporary chroaicles which affords them confirmation. Eginbart, | 
the secretary and biographer of Chariemagoe, makes no allusion to such | 
courts, The fragments of early Saxon statutes collected in the twelfth 
ceatury are eqaally silent upoa ths eudject. After all, the latest theory, | 
that enunciated by Sir Francis Palgrave, and of which the germ may be 
focnd in Wigaad, is probably the true solation of the mystery. Accord- 
ing to this writer, “ The Vehmic Tribunals can only be coasid-red as 
the original jarisdictions of the ‘old Saxons’ which survived the sud- 
jugatioa of their country. The siogilar aod mystic forms of initiation, 
the system of enigmatical phrases, the use of the signs and symbols of 
recognition, may probably be ascribed to the period when the whole 
system was united to the worship of the Deities of Vengeance, and when 
t was pr Igated by the doomsm:n, assembled, like the Asi | 
of old, before the altars of Thor or Woden.” 
The ancient Duchy of Westphalia, which comprised within its limits 
all the country between the Rhine and the Weser,+ was formerly divided 
into districts called “ Freygraffechafften,” each of which usually con: | 
tained one, and sometimes many, of the Vebmic Courts, whose bounda- | 
ries were carefully defined. Each district bad its “ Stublherr” or triba- | 
pal lord, whose right was of a feudal natare, and who, if he did not 
choose to preside himeelf, might appoiat a Coaat or “ Freegraff”’ to sup- | 
ply bis place. In such case, however, when he presented the Count for 
investiture he was compelled to swear that the nominee was truly aod 
honestly, both by father and mother, born on the red earth ; that he was 








rial process,’unless he had revealed the secrets of the court. He was pre- 
sumed to be a true man ; aad, if impeached upon strong suspicion, the 
same presumption or ill repate which was fatal to the uninitiated might 
be eatirely rebutted by the compurgatory oath of the “ Freyachigpfeo.”’ 
The accasatorial procedare was by summons to the accused to appear 
before the court to answer the charges of the appellant, and by the ex- 
amination of witnesses after the maoner of a common coart of justice. 
The summons was at the expense of the accuser, and was sealed with at 
least eeven seals—namely, those of the Graff aad of six Echevios. The 
varied ding to whether the impeached was a Freigraff, 
a Freyschoppfen, or one of the igaorant and uninitiated. For a good 
and legal service it was requisite that twe Evhevins should either serve 
the accased personally or leave the citation at the place where he lived 
or had taken refuge. If he did not ay to answer the charge within a 
given time, he was again summoned by four persons; should he still 
neglect appeariog, he was summoned for the third and last time by six 
Echevins and a Count. Bat this respect was oaly showa to the ordained. 
To ordinary persons the summons was served on themselves or at their 
residences, and only once. When the accused was a vagabond, with no 
fixed abode, the practice was to send some time before the sitting of the 
court, and pust up four summonses at a cross-road which faced the four 
cardinal pointe, placing a piece of money with each. This was esteemed 
valid ser —_ and if the accused did not appear the court proceeded to 
act opon it. 
Ia default of appearance, and when the arraigned was in consequence 
outlawed, the following awfal seat was pr d :—* I thas ver- 
fem bim, proceed against him as isright. I strike him from the 
number of the just, and deoounce him, and cast him among the unjast. 
I deprive bim of all that he bas acquired since the time when he was bap- 
tised, and I exile him trom the four elements which God hath given and 
created for the solace of man. I proclaim him, lawless, worthless, faith- 
less, andcrimioa!. He shall be pesssiereesd Wind uowortby, hesball not 











, and 
then away I went. In the avenue, I met Jennings on horseback. He nod- 
ded to m2, and I gave him as respectful a salute as I would to the lord 
mayor of London. I sent off the message, the minute the office opened 
in the mornlog. It was quite night before I got a retarn-meseage to say 
all was well, and Lieutenant Vaughan had leave of absence, and was on ; 





* The very etymology of the word Vehm, Feim, or Veme, remains a vexed 
question to this day, and nearly five pages of the “ Aligemieine Eacyclopadie” 
are devoted to the consideration of its origiaal meaning. 

+ In the records and law books of the middie ages this land bears the mystic 
a — of the Red £arth, a name in all probapility derived from the colour 

the soil. 


or claim avy law or justice, and he shall no longer have freedom 
or safe conduct in avy place ; and I curse his fieeh and his blood, 30 that 
no ove shall bury bim, and he Sall become the prey of the kite and the 
raven, or die withered and unlamented ; aad I give to the kites and the 
raveos aad the other animals of prey his flesh. his blood, and bis boaes 5 
and the soul from bis body I give to Gel, ifGod will receive it. 


1861. 


THe Alvion, 
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When the sentence to be passed was capital, the Count flang the halter 
over his bead out of the inclosure of the tribunal, the Echevins spat upon 
it, and the name of the condemaed was inscribed in the blood-book. If 
he were present he was immediately seized, and, the task of exeouling 
him falling to the youngest Echevin in the court, was hang forthwith 
from tbe most convenient tree. When he was not present the whole 
fraternity of the Vehme-gerichte were concerned ia his capture, and 
wherever they caught him they hanged him without ceremony. 

Sach is a hasty outlioe of these remarkable tribunals with which, in 
the plenitude of their power, persons of the highest rank were eager to 
be associated, which at one time are said to have numbered upwards of 
100,000 initiated members, end of which the priociples and practice, 
though violent and despotic, were not unsuited to the barbarous age and 
country wherein they flouri-hed. “Their severe and secret vengeance 
often deterred the rapaci'y of the noble robber, and protected the humble 
suppliant ; the extent and even the abuse of their authority was in seme 
measure Justified in an empire d vided into numerous independevt juris- 
dictions, and not subjected to any paramount tribanal able to adminis- 
ter impartial justice to the oppressed.” *—London IU. News. 


——_—— 


THE TALE HE TOLD THE MARINES, 


Now, mind, I will not guarantee the trath of thie. I can only tell it 
you as he told it us. It sounds improbable, certainly, but no one can 
say it is impossible, What is there to prevent a lady, if ebe ie so in- 
clined, from——? But that would spoil the story. And there is no law 
of nature, I suppose, to restrain a man who is so devoid of gentlemanly 
feeling as he is——. But that would tell you what is coming. It is no 
good saying be was intoxicated, because I defy you to get drank on 
sherry aud soda water ; and to lay it to the heat of the reason is absurd, 
for it was a remarkably cool evening for August. No! Jenkyns isa man 
who has had some strange experiences, and this was not the least strange 
among them. Still, mind, I will not guarantee the trath of this; though, 
by the way, you don’t often find a man tell the eame tale twice in exactly 
the same way if it is not trae, and I have heard him tell thistwice. The 
first time was at a dinoer at Lord —— Well! it does not matter where. 
It is sometimes advisable not to mention proper namer. I don’t think 
mentioniog this would do any harm, though—at a dioner at Lord’s 
cricket-ground, and tle second time was on the occasion of which I am 
speaking, when I found bim drinking sherry and soda-water and emoking 
cheroots with three officers of Marines, one of whom, with five gloves 
(lady’s six-and-a-half) and a withered rose before him, was telling how— 
“ after leading me on in this way, after gaining my young affections in 
this treacherous manner, by Jove! sir, she throws me over and marries 
Blabber.” 

“ Tv’s like the sex,”’ said the second Marine. 

“Iv’s the woman that eejuices all mankind,” said the third Marine. 

“It reminds me of what once happened to myself,” said Jenkyns ; “you 
know the story,” he contioued, turning to me. “So just order yourself 
some sherry and soda-water ; ab! and while you are about it order some 
for me too, and you can pay for them both when they come; then I 
sha’nt be put out. Paying for anything always puts me out. Thank 
you! I’ll try one of your cigare. Well! gentlemen,” turning to the 
Marines, “ Some time ago, I was etaying with Sir George P——-, P—— 
House, F- shire. Great number of people there—all kinds of amuse 
ments going on. Driving, riding, fishing, shooting, everything in fact. 
Sir George’s daughter, Fanny, was often my companion in these expedi- 
tions, and I was considerably struck with ber. For she was a girl to 
whom the epithet ‘ stanning’ applies better than any other that I am ac- 
quaioted with. She could ride like Nimrod, she could drive like Jehu, 
sbe could row like Charon, she could daoce like Terpsichore, she could 
run like Diana, she walked like Jano, and she looked like Venus. I’ve 
even seen her smoke.” 
“One good point in her character, at any rate,” said the third Ma- 
rine. 

“ Just like the sex!’’ said the second Marine. 

“Ab! she was a stunner,” continued —_ “you should have 
heard that girl whist'e, and laugh——you should have heard her laugh. 
She was truly a delightfal companion. We rode together, drove toge- 
ther, fished together, walked together, danced together, sang together ; 
I called ber Fanny, and shecalled me Tom. All this could have but one 
termination, you know. I fell in love with ber, and determined to take 
the first opportunity of proposing. So one day, when we were out to- 
gether fishing on the lake, I went down on my knees amongst the 
gudgeons, seized her hand, pressed it to my waistcoat, and in burning 
accepts entreated her to become my wife. 

“*Don’t be a fool!’ she said. ‘Now drop it, do! and put me a fresh 
worm on.’ 

“Ob! Fanny,’ I exclaimed ; ‘don’t talk about worms when marriage 
is in cee. oly say——’ el 2a, . 

us 1 you what it is, now, lied, angrily, ‘if you don’t dro; 
it I'll pitch you out of the boat.’ al ony sae of 

“ Gentlemes,” said Jenkyns, with strong emotion, “I did not drop it ; 
and I give you my word of hovoar, with a sadden shove she sent me fly- 
ing into the water; then seizing the soulls, with a stroke or two she put 
several yards between us, and burst into a fit of laughter that fortunately 

reveated her from going any further. I swam up and climbed into the 
t. ‘Jenkyns!’ said I to myself, ‘Revenge! revenge!’ I disguised 
my feelings. I laughed—hideous mockery of mirth—I laughed. Pulled 
to the bank, went to the house, and changed my clothes, When I ap 
peared at the dianer-table, I perceived that everyone had been inform:d 
of my ducking—universal laughter greeted me. Duriog dinner Fanny 
repeatedly whispered to ber neighbour, and glanced at me. Smothered 
laughter invariably followed. ‘Jenkyns!’ said I, ‘Revenge!’ The op- 
portunity soon offered. There was to be a balloon ascent from the lawn, 
and Fanny had tormented her father into letting her ascend with the 
aerovaut. I instantly (ook my plans; bribed the aeronaut to plead ill- 
ness at the moment when the machine should bave risen ; learned from 
him the management of the balloon, though I understood (bat pretty well 
before, and calmly awaited the result. The day came. The weather 
was fine. The balloon wasinflated. Fanny wasio thecar. Everything 
was ready, whea the aeronaut suddenly fainted. He was carried into 
the house, and Sir George accompanied him to see that he was properly 
attended to. Fanny was in despair. 

“*Am I to lose my air expedition?’ she exc!aimed, looking over the 

side ofthe car. ‘Some-one understand t of this thiog, 











ever,’ I went on, ‘it’s no good arguing about it—will you promise to 


give me your hand ?’ 


“ «Never! she anewered ; ‘I’ll go to Ursa Major first, though I’ve got 
a big enough bear here, in all conscience. Stay! you’d prefer Aquarius, 


woulda’t you?’ 


“ She looked so pretty that I was almost inclined to let her off (I was 
only tryiog to frightea her, of course—I knew how high we could go 
safely well enough, and how valuable the life of Jenkyns was to his coun- 
try); but resolution is one of the strong poiots of my character, and 
when I've begun a thing I like to carry it through, so I threw over an- 


other sand bag, and whistled the Dead March in Saal. 

“*Come, Mr. Jenkyns,’ she said, suddenly, ‘ come, Tom, let us descend 
now, and I’il promise to say nothing whatever about all this.’ 

“I continued the execution of the Dead March. 

“* But if you do not begin the descent at once I’ll tell papa the mo- 
mext I set foot on the ground.’ 

“T laoghed, seized another bag, and, looking steadily at ber, said : 

“* Will you promise to give me your hand ?’ 

“* Dye answered you already,’ was the reply. 

“Over went the sand, and the solemn notes of the Dead March re- 
sounded through the car. 

“*I thought you were a gentleman,’ said Fanny, rising up in a terri 
ble rage from the bottom of the car, where she had been sitting, and 
looking pay beautiful in her wrath ; ‘I thought you were a gentle 
man, but I fiad I was mistaken ; why achimney-sweeper would not treat 
@ lady in such a way. Do you know that you are risking your own life 
as well as mine by your mednees?’ 

“T explained that I adored ber so much that to die in her company 
would be perfect bliss, so that I begged sbe would not consider my feel- 
ings at all. She dashed her beaatiful hair from her face, and standing 
perfectly erect, looking like the Goddess of Anger or Boadicea—if you 
can fancy that personage in a balloon—she said : 

“*T command you to begin the descent this instant!’ 












wooden swords ; and, as if this were not enough, they “ heckled” us with 
& equare piece of wood stadded with rows of iron teeth about four inches 
long, e@ratching and scarifying our fibre until not a particle of manly 
roughness remained in our composition. They then said that we were 

finished” —by which they meant marketable— and on the very first op- 
portusity, not keing able to device any more tortures, or do ua any far- 
ther harm, they sold us to a linen-manoufacturer, who lost no time in con- 
vertiog us into the substance ia which he dealt. The process we were 
now submitted to, if lees cruel than the first, was equally tedious and 
annoying; and after having been drawn, doubled, carded, roved, and 
spun, we finally assumed the texture which, ander the name of linen, 
plays so important a part in all well-regalated households. As my per- 
sonal fibre—if I may be allowed the expression—was of a far robuster 
nature than that of my companions, I shall heaceforward speak of myself 
only, in describing our subsequent career. 

I never kaew exactly bow the transf-r took place—being sewn up for 
some time ia a coarse packing-cloth—but one morning the bale to which 
I belonged came down with a heavy thump on what I have sioce learnt 
was & counter ia a merchant’s warehouee in Paris; and before I could 
recover from my surprise—and I may add, from the pain I felt—I heard 
voices chafferiog over my body, like the Greeks and Trojans contending 
for the corse of Patrocius. A bargain was being struck betweea the 
warehouseman and the retail dealer, and the result was my removal to 
the shop of the latter, where, one fine day, I was cut up into lengths and 
carried off by a porter to the establishment of Mademoiselle Clotilde, a 


celebrated seamatrese, whose sign was the Toison d'Or, in the Rue de la 


Paix. They were a merry, hard-working lot the couturiéres over whom 
Mademoiselle Clotilde presided, and if martyrdom could at any time be 
made pleasant to the sufferera, I, for one, might have enjoyed being 
made @ martyr under the sharp scissors and needles of the lively chatter- 
ing damsels, whose province it was to convert me and my relatives into 


shirts. 


Aa English nobleman, called by Mademoiselle Clotilde, “ Milor,” and 


“‘ The Dead March, whistled in a manner essentially gay and lively, was 
= | response. After a few minutes’ silence, I tcok up another bag, 
and seid : 

“We are getiizg rather high, if you do not decide soon we shall have 
Mercury coming to tell us that we are trespassing—will you promise me 
your band?’ 

“ She sat in sulky silence in the bottom of the car. .I threw over the 
sand. Then she tried another plan. Throwing herself upon her knees, 
and bursticg ioto tears, she als 

“*Oh, forgive me for what I did the other day! It was very wrong, 
and I am very sorry. Take me home, aad I will be a sister to you.’ 

“ «Not a wife?’ said I. 

“*Toan’t! Ican’t!” she answered. 

“ Over went the fourth bag, and I began to think she would beat me, 
after all; for I did not like the idea of going much higher. I would not 
give ia jast yet, however. I whistled for a few moments, to give her 
ume for reflection, and then said; 

“* Panny, they say that marriages are made in Heaven—if you do not 
take care, ours will be solemaised there.’ 

“I took up the fifth bag. 

“*Come,’ I said, ‘ my wife in life, or my companion, in death! Which 
is it to be?’ and I patted the sand-bag im a cheerful manner. She held 


her face in ber hands, but did not answer, I nursed the bag in my arma, 
as if it bad been a baby. 


nothing else, had long been a customer at the “ Toison d'Or,” and, pass- 
ing through Paris after a long journey, during which bis stock of linen 
had become greatly redaced—let us say through the negligence of wash- 
erwomen, without accusing his valet—found it necessary to give an order 
for an immediate supply. Milor, who paid handsomely, required gar- 
ments of the very finest quality, and I (speaking collectively) was the 
article destined to adorn bis person. My particular maker was a girl 
named Aglae, a fine tall Brugeoise, with a large share of the beauty 
which is the peculiar inheritance of her townswomen—the only women, 
by the way, who can boast of beauty in my native Flanders—and I con- 
fess it was with somethiag like a pang—for shirts are often as sensitive 
as the hearts they cover—that I felt for the last time the pressure of her 
slender fingers and quitted the lap on which I had happily reposed, to 
take my place in the wardrobe of Milor. I had been admirably “ got ap” 
by the blanchisseuse whom Mademoiselle Clotilde employed, and un- 
suoned snow was not whiter than my delicate form, as with swan-like 
bosom, proudly displayed, over which floated a cloud-like frill of trans- 
parent muslin—a collar full six inches high, and sharp all rouod as the 
edge of the extermiaating instrament of Monsieur de Paris—and my 
arms somewhat singularly folded bebind my back, I lay on the top of 
my companions ; white, I repeat, as Alpine snow, but as cold as that 
which rests on the herbiess granite. Excuse fine writing at this point of 
my story, for I am thinking of Aglaé, and contrasting her joyous societ: 

with the splendid misery of being for ever after associated with the dull, 

























“* Come, Fanny, give me your promise!’ 

“T could hear her sobs. 1’m the most soft-hearted creature breathing, 
and would not pain any living thing, and, I confess, she had beaten me. 
I forgave her the ducking ; I forgave her for rejecting me. 1 was on the 
point of flinging the bag back into the car, and saying : ‘ Dearest Fanny : 
forgive me for frightening you. Marry whomsoever you will. Give 
your lovely hand to the lowest groom in your etables,—endow with your 
priceless beauty the Chief of the Panki-wanki Indians. Whatever ae 
pens, Jenkyns is your slave—your dog—your footstool. His duty hence- 
forth, is to go whithersoever you shal! order,—to do whatever you shall 
command,’ I was just on the point of saying this, | repeat, when Fanny 
suddenly looked up, and said, with a queerish expression upon her face : 
‘ = Yoa need not throw that last bag over. I promise to give you my 

and, 
“* With all your heart?’ I asked quickly. 
“* With all my heart,’ she answered with the same strange look. 

“T tossed the bag into the bottom of the car, and opened the valve. 
The balloon descended. 

“¢Gentlemen,’ said Jenkyns, rising from his seat in the most solemn 
manner, and stretching out his hand, as if he were going to take an oath ; 
* Gentlemen, will you believe it? When we had reached the ground, and 
the balloon had been given over to its recovered master,—when I had 
helped Fanny y to the earth, and turned towards her to receive 
anew the promise of her affection and her hand,—will you believe it !— 
she gave mo @ bom on the oar that upsct mo against the oar, and rnnning 
to ber father, who at that moment came up, she related to him and the 
assembled company what she called my dis; fal conduct in the bal- 
loon, and ended by informing me that all of her hand that I was likely to 
get had been already bestowed upon my ear, which she me had 
been given with all ber heart.’ 

“* Yon villain!’ said Sir George, advancing towards me with a horse- 
whip —— ‘You villain! I’ve a good mind to break this over 

our bac 
. “ «Sir George,’ said I, ‘ villain and Jenkyns must never be coupled in 
the same sentence ; and as for the breaking of this whip, I’ll relieve you 
of the trouble,’ and suatching it from his hand, I broke it in two, and 
threw the pieces on the ground. ‘And now I shall have the honoar of 
wishing you a good morning. Miss P——,I forgive you.’ And I retired. 

“ Now I ask you whether any specimen of female treachery equal to 
that bas ever come within your experience, and whether any excuse can 
be made for such conduct ?” 

“ As I said before, it’s like the sex,”’ said the second Marine, 

“ Yes, all maokiud is sejaiced by woman,” said the third Marine, 

“ IV's just my case over again,” said the first Marine. “ After drawing 
me on in that way,—a(ter gaining my affections ia that treacherous man- 
ner, by Jove! sir, she goes and marries Blabber !”’ 

Well, it does sound yey certalaly—very improbable. But, I 
said before I began, that I would not guarantee the truth of it. Indeed, 
if you ask my candid opinion, I doa’t think it is trae, bat yet the Marines 

ieved it, 


te 8 believed 
surely ? Nobody! Tom!’ she called out to me, ‘ you understand it, don’t 


you? 

“ ¢ Perfectly |’ I answered. 

“*Come along thea!’ she cried, ‘ be quick ; before papa comes back.’ 

“Tbe company ia general endeavoured to dissuade her from her pro- 
ject, bat of course in vain. After a decent show of hesitation, I climbed 
into the car. The balloon was cast off, and rapidly sailed beaveaward. 
There was ccarcely a breath of wind, and we rose almost straight up. 
We rose above the house, and she laughed, and said : 

“* How ang, ’ 

“We were higher than the highest trees and she smiled, and said it 
was very kind of me to come with ber. We were so high that the people 
below looked mere specks, and she hoped that I thoroughly understood 
the management of the balloon. Now was my time. 

“*T onderstaod the going up part,’ I answered, ‘to come down is not 
80 beg and I whistled. 

“* What do you mean?’ she cried. 

“*Whby, when you want to go up faster, you throw some sand over- 
board,’ I replied, suiting the action to the word. 

«* Don’t be foolish, Tom,’ she said, trying to appear quite calm and 
indifferent, but trembling uncommonly. 

“* Foolish!’ I said. ‘Ob, dear no! bat whether I go along the ground 
or up in the air I like to go the pace, and so do you, Fanny,I know. Go 
it, you cripples!’ and over went another sand bag. 

“*Why, you’re mad, surely,’ sche whispered in utter terror, and tried 
to reach the bags, but I kept ber back. 

“+ Ouly with love, my dear,’ I answered, smiling pleasantly ; ‘ only 
with lovefor you. Ob, Fanny, I adore you! Say you will be my wife.’ 

“*T gave you an answer the other day,’ she replied ; ‘ one which I 
should have thought you would have remembered,’ she added, laughing 
a little notwithstanding ber terror. 

“*] remember it perfectly,’ I answered, ‘bat I intend to have a dif- 
ferent reply to that. You see those five sand-bags, I shall ask you five 
times to become my wife. Every time you refuse I shall throw over a 
sand-bag—so, lady fair, asthe cabmen would say, reconsider your de- 
cision, and consent te become Mre. Jenkyns.’ 

“*T won’t!’ she said; ‘I never will! and, let me tell you, that you 
are acting in a very ungentlemanly way to p ess me thas.’ 

“* You acted in a very ladylike way the otber day, did you not,’ I re- 
joined, ‘when you knocked me out of the boat?’ She laoghed again, 
for she was a placky girl, and no mistake—a very plucky girl. ‘How. 





* Palgrave's “ Rise and Progress of the English Commonwealth.” 





————>_— 


THIS SHEET OF PAPER. 


My parents, natives of Livonia, were originally settled near Riga. 
About a year before my birth they emigrated to Belgium, with a vast 
pumber of their relatives, and established themselves ia the neighbour- 
hood of Coartrai, where—on the broad plain waterei by the river Lys— 
I first felt the breath of air. My family name, Latinised, according to a 
prevalent custom, was Linum, tat the honest Flemings amongst whom 
my earliest days were spent preferred calling me Vias, which, with a very 
slight alteration, becomes, in English, Flax. Though not very tall, my 
height being under two feet, I was greatly admired for my slender figure 
and general elegance of appearance, and I must do my Flemish nurses 
the justice to say that, d 8 
me, and did their best to train me in an upright maoner. A selfish mo- 
tive was, without doubt, at the bottom of this treatment ; but, as it made 
me strong and healthy, I suppese I must not complain. I had a great 
many brothers and sisters, all born at the same time as myself, and 
treated io every respect like me ; so completely, indeed, were our for- 
tunes identified in afver life, that I necessarily iaclude their adventures 
in relating my own. 

A poet bas told of the cruelties which, in his tender age, were 
practised on the renowned Jobo Barleycorn. Those inflicted upon us, after 
the first period of delusive kindness was past, would not fall short by 
comparison. Torn from our mother’s bosom, we were huddled together 
in groups, and exposed to the wind and sua until all the moisture io us 
was evaporated. We were then carried into rade sheds, and treated 
with great barbarity, some of us being subjected to the torture of an iron 
com), and others stretched on a board acd beaten with a flat wooden bat, 
till oar capsules were all removed and nothing was left of us but the dry 
stems on which they grew. Collected into bundles, we were then, with- 
out the least regard to our owa convenience, set up alternately on our 

and taile, aod closely jammed into a large oaken frame, which was 
sunk in the river Lys, heavy stones being placed upon us to keep us 
down. Here we remained antil, in the language of our persecutors, we 
were thorougbly “ steeped” —a heartless word for expressing oar pitiful 
noyade. Removed from the water, our ligatares were takea off, compa- 
rative liberty was allowed us, and we were spread upon the grass. at 
we had not been there long, before our tormentors were at us 
pushing us about with long thin rods, and not us to enjoy a 
moment's rest, except when they themselves went to bed. After about a 
fortnight of this treatment, we were taken under cover and brokea into 
four, and stuck into narrow slits, and “ seatched” (as they call it) with 













Lord 
thong what follows —4 we aon a eee merely the com 
dom of opinion,” whether written or spoken, bat chiefly aan that 


to say printed. A radical orator was, natarally, Lord Millstoae 
sion ; but he bad no words to express his abhorrence of a radical 





of my lord’s carriage ; nor did I ace the 






wy infancy, they took the greatest care of 


heavy, pompous, unintelligent, obstinate old nobleman whose property I 
became. 

actly, but long enough in all conscience, if I bad not been a remarkabl 
smart piece of linen, to have made me as dull, heavy, pompous, unintel- 
ligent and obstinate as himseif. 


“ For ever after,” doI say? No, thank goodness, not that ex- 


That these epithets are not misplaced will, I think, be admitted by 


every candid person in these enlightened days, wheu | state that my pro- 
_— was perhaps the most thorough-going Tory that ever sat ia the 


ouse of Lords, the most determined placeman, the most uncom 


promis- 
ing sinecurist, and the most resolute foe that ever breathed to everything 
tbat wore a look of change. His political creed—he had bora 

that creed, and in that creed he meant to die, on the floor, too, of the 
august House of which he was a member, if necessary—was taxation: 
that is to say, taxation of all the necessities of life ; for on its luxuries 
he looked with aa indal, 
very frequently offered it, unasked, in the form which, ia “a certain 


mteye. If his advice had been taken—and he 


place,” is called “ a speech’’—he would have no such things as taxes on 


hair-powder, armorial bearings, houads, race-horses, carriages, dice, or 
ee ne en re fisoal i ti 





ms, or, at 
unwise concessions ; but taxes on food, and light, aad clothiag, 


ou 
all that most affects the bard-working copra, tae these he lent his 
voice with the heartiest good will, aod the mi whose budget most 

of the poor, was always sure of the support of 


io the were of Paris, the subject of ao mach animated talk on the 
Aglaé and her companions, I had no experience ; for very shortl 

Lord Millstone be retoraed to Biglaad. He Leveled 

post, bat I saw nothing of the couatry ; indeed 


, | could scarcely hear 
the oaths of the postilions, being shat up 


io a large ee on the top 
ght again aotil my door 
was throwa opeo at the Dover custom houre. With a peer of the realm, 
and such a peer as Lord Millstone, the examination was a mere oere- 
mony ; to touch anything marked with a coronet being thoagbt, at that 
time, far too awful a sacrilege to enter the mind of a custom-houre offi- 
cer. It would bave been as much as bis place was worth, to have dared 
to lift me from the spot where I was lying; though had there been a 
functionary sufficiently resolute and evii-miaded to dip his hand deep 
enough down, his courage, or his malevolence, would have been rewarded 
by the discovery of as much lace as would have made an ordinary smug- 
gler’s fortuue. “My lord’s wearing apparel!” said the solema valet 
who stood by at the “search ;” and straightway the searcher shrunk 
back aghast, the lid of the imperial was clapped down, aad the hiero- 
glyphic in chalk affixed,which declared that the castom-house examication 
had been duly made. Except tor the fact that he had plenty of room, 
Lord Millstone almost went out of his way to smuggle lace in his per- 
sonal baggage, for the ambassador’s bag was at his service ia Paris to 
send anything he liked to the Foreign-office ia London, whence it would 
be forwarded to his own house withoat whe slightest delay ; bat perhaps 
he thought that the delicate fabric would run less risk of being rampled 
when carefully stowed away with his own effeote, or he might have liked 
to indulge afterwards in the easy boast of having outwitted “a set of 
fellows,” who were much too deferential, and, it may be added, too read 

to — @ guinea, to give his lord-hip the slightest trouble. Be th 

as it may, the lace was my bed, and in it I travelled to Grosvenor- 
aare 


equare. 

My first nce in London was at a dinner given by Lord Mill- 
stem to a few political friends, ostensibly with the object of imparting 
to them his “ views” on the state of Earope, but in reality to discuss the 
merits of his new chef: an artist who, at a great sacrifice, anda larga 
salary, had consented to accompany the aoble stranger to a land of bar- 
barians, where, according to his belief —the only belief he entertained— 
cookery was 4 thing uaknown. To be a great politician it is not neces- 
eary that you should bs a “ grand politique,” as Louis the Thirteenth 
called Cardiaal Richelieu whea he was dead, but you mast at all events 
be a gourmand ; and politicians of the calibre of Millstone console 
themselves for their want of political kaowledge by reflec\ing—when 
they do reflect—that eome of the leading statesmen of Europe bave been 
the best dioner-givers : the first place in that rank being occupied b 
Prince Talleyraad, of whom Caréme said wheo he died, that he took wit 
bim to the grave the greatest secret that ever man possesed—that of the 
receipt for a “ rago(t de traffes & la Périgord,” a dish so magically com- 
pounded, that it made even the damb to speak. Damb enoagh in “ the 
House,” Lord Millstone’s guests found the use of their toogaes at his 
table, but only interjectionally until their appetites were sated, for it 
is a rule with all great eaters not to talk before they have had their fill. 
What they said theo, is not, however, worth recording, and I merely 
meation this dinner because it was the precursor of hundreds exactly 
like it, If dinaer-giving coald prolong life, Lord Millstone migit have 
lived for ever ; bat as dioner-giving has often an opposite tendency, it is 

prising that the noble iord should one day have been struck down 
by a xy. . 
Jnr 9 altogether the salmi de perdreacx, or the p4'é de foie gras, 
that was in faalt, though each of these dishes might bave contributed 
in ite degree ; the actual catastrophe was caused by a paragraph ia the 
government organ, wherein} the probability was bioted at of a change 
in the minieterial policy on the subject of the paper duties. 

Lord Millstone, when he dined alone, always sipped his port to the ac~ 
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iment of the eveni roa! of his predilection, and was thas 
pom er wheo hie onan da caught by the following lines: “ A de- 
tation, consisting of the heads of some of the leading publishing house- 
om London, Edinburgh, and elsewhere, together with several eminent 
literary meno, and others interested in the repeal of the taxes on know 
ledge, bad aa interview, thie afternoon, with the First Lord of the Trea- 
scry, at bis official residence in Downing-street. The views of the depu- 
tation having been placed in a very strong light by successive speak 


Mizzler,” at that time called himself. Allusion has already been made 
to the hermetical process by means of which the shirtless make a figure 
in society, and it only remains to be observed, that The Mizzler was un 
adept in art ; when he had a shirt, however, he made up for bis compel- 
| led abnegation of show by the fallest dieplay of bis linen, adorned by 
| studs of the parest stracs. It was bad enoagh to bave become the pro- 
perty of a thief, but I must confess that my pride was still more hurt by 
the A. 





who dwe't on the impolicy of seeking to derive a revenue from taxing 
the efforts of the mind, and pointed out the educational advantages which 
would arise from the diffusion of cheap literature, the minister replied,” 
—did Lord Millstone read the words aright?—" The minister replied, 
that the question of the repeal of the taxes on koowledge was not to be 
debated on mere grounds of finance.” “Mere grounds of fiaance!” ex- 
claimed Lord Millstone, laying down the paper with a trembling haad ; 
“ mere grounds! He could not have said so! Mere! Why is not taxa- 
tion everything? How are we to conduct vhe business of the state, to 
wide tor—for everybody, that is to say, for all of us, without taxa 
jon? And what, I should like to know, deserves to be taxed so heavily 
as a vile levelling revolationary press? Things are come to a pretty 
when ministers adopt such a jargon as ‘taxes on knowledge! 
What else did he say, 1 woader! Let ussee!’’ Lord Millstone took up 
the paper again, and read on. “So far from this being the case, he (the 
First Lora of the Treasury) thought that it was a high moral and politi- 
cal question, and concurring in most of the opinions expressed by the de- 
putation, be trusted that the day was not far distant when an improved 
aspect of public affairs might present itself sufficient to justify a remis- 
sion of the fiscal burdens which now weighed so heavily upon thought ; 
being convinced, as he firmly was, that a free and cheap press lay at the 
root of all public and social improvement.” “A free aad cheap press,” 
reiterated d Millstone, gulping down a glass of port wine and fillin 
again. “Biaepbemy and sedition!” another glass emptied and refilled ; 
“everybody free to say what they like. Hone! Cobbett! Tom Paine! 
my soul, the world’s atanend!”’ A third glass; bat, before 
it was half way dowa, Lord Millstone was down, and the world remained 
Half an hour afterwards, his lordehip’s butler entered 
the room and found his lordship under the table, not drank, bat 


dead | 
When George the Fourth—Lord Millstone’s kind and “ ious mas- 
ter”’—died, his majesty’s white satia small-clothes lined with swansdowan, 
together with the rest of bis personal effevts, were sold at per auction, 
as if with the object of paying bis debts. Oa the death of Lord Millstone, 
who, thanks to bis numerous sinecures, had contrived to keep out of 
debt, bis valet came in for his wardrobe, and among his lordship’s 
changes of raiment I was considered sufficiently well preserved to figure 
es Mr. Tiptoe’s principal dress shirt. I deserved this position, for it had 
been a leading feature of Mr. Tiptoe’s domestic policy—as I believe it to 
of the domestic policy of valets in general—not to allow his late mas- 
to wear bis best clo oftener than could be helped. The word “ re- 
version” is the pleasantest sounding word in a valet’s vocabulary, but 
of what value to the successor is it, if that which reverts be nearly in 
rags? A shirt, uoder such circumstances, can neither be worn nor dis. 
of—not proudly wora, I mean, nor advantageously disposed of — 
. Tiptoe having both these objects in view. Mr. Tiptoe was equally 
ol ting @ ion by his p 1 ap nce, aad of having 
spend. Ia appropriating Lord Millstone’s wardrobe, he made 
& compromise between bis love of finery and hie desire for cash. He kept 
me, consequ: ntly, for his grand oecasions, and for his menu plaisire he 
seld my companiour. Uulortunately for those who love pleasure, pocket- 
monet however carefully expended, must one day be exhausted; and 
Mr. Tiptoe having, in the course of service, acquired many fashionabl 
wants, foand himself at last with nothing in his pockets, It is a common 
expressi sigoifi of pertiog with the last thing you have—to say, 
ge man, that “ he would give the very shirt off his back ;” 
but with persons who are simply prodigal, the shirt is the first thing that 
goes whea money is to be rai: In the absence of a shirt. a 
@ may be preserved by wearing a false collar and buttoniog 
coat close up to the chin; Mr. Tiptoe, when in extremis, became 
aware of this fact, and deposited me with the pawnbroxer. As a matter 
of couree, Mr. Tiptoe lost the pawnbroker’s ticket, acd at the expiration 
of a twelve month-and-a-day, or some such mysteriously romantic period, 
grande batiue of ames edges. 
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necessity of procuring not the least 
wedding garmsnts. The second hand dealer who 
ling everything under prime cost—that condition of 
reference to the amount he had given—accommodated 
i many oeee seein comep for 
Though the society into which I was thas throwa was 
T could not complain ; for had I not been a prisoner for more 
ayer, aod are not daylight and ruasbisae ious to the emancipa- 
tary spleadoar bad my fate while the slave of Lord Mill- 
came a gleam of liberty while I flaunted on the person of 
but those hours of om, duriog which I saw something 
were dearly paid for, by my coafinement in an obscure gar- 
tioketed bat unaoticed buodle. Oa Mr. Washball’s wedding-day I 
@ certain extent, myself again ; once more I rejoiced i | 
were at once happy and innocent, and if Anaa Maria, the 
whose christian names were a stambling-block to Alfred Washball, 
not equal Agiae ia beauty, she was quite her match in light-hearted 
merriment. It was a satisfuction—my weakoess must be pardonued—to 
be once more associated with white kid gloves and whiskers redolent of 
Sweety bat it was a greater satisfaction to me to be pressed as Alfred 
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pressed me to the throbbing bosom of Aana Maria, whea the 
that ends in “ amazement” had been duly performed, and we 
procession that issaed from the church of St. Martia’s-in-the- 
Fields on our way in cabs to the Waterloo station. Our destination for 
the day was Kew. We rowed on the Thames, Alfred, without coat and 
exnibitiag m2 aad his muscular energies ia parfection ; we 
made “ the Gardens’ our own, roaming through the rhododendron vale, 
racing along the velvet turf, climbing the spiral staircase in the Palm- 
house, playiog at hide-and-seek behiad the trees—wheo Anna Maria was 
always caught by Alfred, and the two bridesmaids by their respective 
young men—and then returning to the Rose and Crown, we dined oa “ all 
the delicacies of the season ;”’ or, if any were absent from the banquet, 
none of the party missed them, so perfect in everybody's opinion were all 
the arrangements. 

I confess to having led a very agreeabie life daring my sojourn with 
Mr. Washball, and not the less so because | was much envied by my 
master’s frie whenever [ was wora. Aana Maria always looked to 
my washiog, plaiting, starching, and ironing, herself: in fact, I held a 
place in her estimation not second even to the muslin drese which had 

ber own fair form on the happy day at Kew. For the first twelve 
months of bis married life Alfred was as proud of me as be could possibly 
be of anything made by bands ; after that period, an object that naturally 
made its appearance usurped my place in his re Still [ was not 
any means neglected. At more than one christening I shone out in 
my original spleadour ; when Aooa Maria’s next chess, Eliza, was 
married, to one of the bide and-seek young meo, I again appeared before 
the altar ; I should no doubt have graced an event of a less joyful nature 
—the funeral of Auna Maria’s father—but unfortunately I was uopegged 
from the clothes-line, and carried off by an uapriacipled and uasym- 
pathisiog appropriator of other men’s goods aad chattels who caught a 
pee of me over the garden wall. And as that was the only obstacle 
ween bis desire and its accomplishment, it follows that I was forth- 
with stolea. 

The gentleman who had thus surreptitiously acquired possession of my 
person, though he occasionally bore a fine bistorical name, was neither 
@ member of the aristocracy, a legislator by law or popalar choice, nor 
the proprietor of a large landed estate : in point of fact, he had no estate 
whatever, whether large or small, not so much as would fill a flower-pot ; 
owniag nothing more than the al tenement covered by his hat, 
and not always the uncontrolled proprietor of that. - Bat if not ia either 
House of Parliament, he yet belonged to a numerous and influential body ; 
being one of the class euphemistically descrived by the newspapers as 
“ Members” of the Swell Mob. A first-rate linen shirt, thoagh begia- 
ning to manifest some —— of the wear and tear that accompanies 
old age, instead of the traditiouary “ honoar, love, obedience, troops of 
friends,” was a to one in the position of the H ble Perey 
Plantagenet Mowbray Fi'z-Howard, as Mr. Taomas Rumball alias “ The 





tion that I who, when I lived with Millstone, had beeo de- 
| corated with real diamonds, should now be reduced to paste. I had, how- 
| ever to reconcile myself to a great deal worse than this, while I conti- 

naed in The Mizzler’s possession. “ Fronti aulla fides” is a maxim which 
| they would bave done well to remember, who, deceived by my respect- 
| ability, — that enything respectable pertained to Mr. Thomas 

Rumball. Those guileless persons would not then have allowed that 
gentleman to button up their money, for safety, in their owa trousers- 
pockets ; nor have accepted their share of legacies which the unexpected 
heir was at a loss what to do with; nor have played at cards or skittles 
with one who knew nothing whatever of the game, and only joined in it for 
the sake of being good company ; none of these things would they nave 
done, could I—disgusted at the villany I witnessed—hbave warned them 
agaiott my ewiadliog master. Bat the wheel came “ full circle” at last, 
nor was! sorry when it came; for though it introduced me to the last 
vicissitudes of a sbirt’s career, it released me from my degrating com- 
panionship with The Mizzler, who, when he was sentenced to four years’ 
penal servitude, bad to wear shirts of a very different material from the 
flax of Courtrai. 

After that, I passed through several hands, but my memory is not very 
clear as to the order of succession. Of one fact, however, I am certain ; 
that, after being tambled cut of a large and very promiscuously filled 
clothes-bag, and being carefully iaspected by a lady with strongly-marked 
Caucasian features, | was pronounced unmendable, and fit only to be cut 
up into pillow-slips ; which state of life I was thereupon adapted to, con- 
siderebly to the profit of Mr. Manasseh Moses my last purchaser. A 
dreamy :ort of existence was thenceforth mine, and a confused recollec- 
tion or some years of a species of conversation which goes by the name 
of “cartain lectures.” But pillow-slips are not eternal, and my con- 
stancy at length gave way—I mean, my texture. I then degenerated 
into as many dasters as ve economical mistress could fashion out of 7 
worn aod wasted frame. I was tossed about here and there, crumpled, 
stained, made to do duty for everything. At length I degenerated to the 
last degree of which linen is capable, and once more found my way iato 
a bag—but this time it was the rag-bag. 

The era of tinder-boxes had gone by, or the last uses to which I might 
have been applied would have prevented my present revelations ; bat I 
was destined to throw a light on other things besides the domestic 
hearth. A higher and better lot awaited me. 1 contributed my weight 
to a heap of chiffoos, and soon found that an existence of idieness, if 
mine could be called such, was my destiny n0 longer. 

Along with my companions io misfortane, as I then thought—how dif- 
ferently I think now !—I was consigned to the hands of women: beings 
that bore little resemblance to Aglaé or Anna Maria: who cut me up 
into small pieces with their sharp kaives, as if they sought to avenge 
themselves for the perfidy of the Honourable Percy Plantagenet Mowbray 
Fitz-Howard, whose victims many of them might possibly have been. 
We—I must needs speak plurally now—were thea thrown into five or six 
different compartments of a large chest, according to our especial quali- 
ties, my merits as a rag being as conspicuous as when I occapied a higher 
sphere. I must not conceal the truth. My pursuits as a duster had left 
me very dirty, and it was that [ should be washed, I bad been 
in hot water—literally and figuratively—many hundreds of times, but 
my previous scaldiogs were nothiog to the lustration | now underwent. 
A Tarkish bath is a trial to the human frame, bat it is a trifle compared 
with the searching ordeal of steam to which I was submitted. After the 
act of purification, came a renewal of the cruel treatment to which I had 
been subjected in my fibrous condition. I bad been combed and 
scutched in the earliest stage of my career, so I was hacked and scari- 
fied in my latest, My instrument of torture was a hollow revolving cy- 
linder, the surface of which was furnished with a number of teeth—each 
sbarper than a serpent’s—so placed as to cut against other teeth that 
Were fixed benesth. I say nothing of my safferiogs under this process ; 
let it suffice that the cutters never ceased from their work—as we lay 
well soaked in water—uatil they 
aod mangled us into thin pulp ; 
on, we were deluged with chioride of lime until it became a part of our 
substance: the t of this commixture being to make us perfectly 
white. Our state of purgatory was at length over, and we were read 
for translation to the paradise we now enjoy. As pulp, or, to 
technically, “ stuff,” we were poured into a large vat and kept at mo- 


aod nearly demo 
& pew one—of singular but seemingly strong constraction, has been firc- 
ished—and stretohes across the Thames. I see none of the gay barges 
of royalty and the nobles, thronged with armed retainers in their gor- 
geous liveries, and few emalier boats; but many vessels of large size, 
wLich are troubling the waters, blowing out cloads of steam, and with 
a terrible noise and rattling of wheels, moving rapidly along the rivar, 

Looking with inexpressible feelings at these wonders, I fall into a sort 
of reverie, aod think of the rare doiogs there used to be here, and at 
Whiteball, in Henry VIII.’s reign, when the last-named place wag 
tenanted by Cardinal Wolsey.* Here the cardinal received foreign po- 
tentates and other persons of disticction. Often the king himself came ; 
when they wanted no pregaratious or goodly furnitare, nor viands of 
the finest sort that might be provided for money or friendship. At these 
banquets there lacked no dames or damsels meet to dance with the 
maskers, There were all kinds of music and harmony set forth with ex- 
cellent voices of both men and children. The king has been seen sud- 
denly to come in hither in a mask, with a dozen other maskers, all like 
shepherds, in garments made of fice cloth, and fiae crimson satin, and 
caps of the same, with visors of good proportion of visnomy ; their haic 
and beards either of fine gold wire or else of silver, and some being of 
black silk ; having sixteen torch-bearers, besides their drums ; and other 
persons attending upon them, with visors, and clothed all io satin of the 
same colours. And at bis coming, and before he entered the hall,—it 
must be understood that he came by water to the water-gates, without 
any noise,—men and lads charged many chambers; and at his landiag 
these chambers were all shot off, which made such a rumble in the air 
that it was like thunder. 

There was then some wit shown to deceive each other, and great feast- 
ing and dancing, the particulars of which I have not time to describe. I 
must, not, however, rest; although it requires no small amount of 
courage for a ghost of my date vo take a ticket at what they call the 
steamboat pier at Westminster, and go on board the vessel. This being 
done, and haviog embarked, I remember that in my time there was onl, 
one bridge across the river at London ; now a fellow traveller re: 
me that there are ten bridges between the Tower and Battersea, and that 
otbers are projected. 

I note { changes on the south side of the Thames. In my days 
Lambeth Marsh was almost a desert spot ;,and from near London a 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Palace there were no houses closely 
abutting upon the river. From the,Prevy Bridge to York House all is 
changed. Of this once princely mansion the fine water-gate remaias ; 
doing credit in my time by its contrast with the wretched sheds and ill- 
shaped buildiogs which are near. This place was originally the Ian of 
the Bishops of Norwich. It then passed into the bands of the monks of 
St. Benet Holme, in Norfolk ; and, in 1535, to Brandon, Duke of Saffolk. 
After becoming vested ia the Crown, it was presented by Queen Mary to 
the Archbishop of York. It again reverted to the Crown, and was used 
by the keepers of the Great Seal. Lord Bacon was bora here ; and, by 
the bye, this great maa was christened in ti-4pictaresque old charch of 
St. Martin-ia-the Fields. “See, sir,” says the passenger to whom I had 

ken, “ this gate is one of Inigo Jones’s best works : it shows how well 
Portlacd stone stands the atmosphere of London.” York House came 
into the possession of the Duke of Buckiagham, who was murdered in 
1628 ; and in 1649 Parliament gave this place to General Fairfax, whose 
daughter married George Villiers, the second dake ; by which act the 
mansion retarned to the Buckingham family. Since those days, this 
family has, it seems, sold the estate for building pen aod io the 
Strand there are streets placed on this site called Charles Street, Duke 
Sireet, and Buckingham Street, (after Charles, duke of Buckiagh«m.) 

I miss the picturesque remains of the Savoy Palace, where this north 
approach to the most beautiful ante —tag call it Waterloo Bridge—is 
now. This, to my fancy, was one of the most ancient-looking structares 
along this part of the Thames. The original of this building is of old 
date ; it having been founded by Peter de Savoy, brother to Boniface, 
archbishop of Canterbury, uncle to Heary III.’s queen, Eleanor, about 
the year 1245. The palace then went into the hands of the Friars of 
Montjoy ; after which Queen Eleanor purchased it for her son Edmand, 
subsequently Duke of Lancaster, whose son, Thomas, earl of Lancaster, 
was decapitated in the reiga of Edward IL, when it became the property 
of his brother Heary, by whom it was enlarged. Joho, king of France, 
died here in 1364. Daring the insurrection, when Wat Tyler figared as 
a leader, a party, after attacking Lambeth Palace, directed their atten- 
tion to the Savoy ; and, on the 12th of June, 1381, as it is chronicled, 
they set fire to it round about, and made proclamation that none, oa pain 

head, should convert to his use any that there was, but 
gold and silver as were 


done by them. One of their compan 
he minded to have awveveer gh coy’ 
certaia barrels of ganpowder, which they thought had been gold; and, 





iy 
lieved to be squeezable, and were therefore subjected to the attentions of 
the vat-press : a machine whose energies forced out of us every drop of 
superfluous water. We were finally dipped in size, hung up to dry, 
rolled flat and smootb, and the result—I speak for myself—was this sheet 


of paper. 

Bound up with my predecessors in a work to which we have all wil- 
lingly leat ourselves, | now hope, if not for rest, at all events for consi- 
deration : happy at its having so chanced that the first utterance of the 
pages | have formed should be a congratulation to the public oa the re- 
moval of an oppressive daty, and a manifest improvement in an article 
whose utility can scarcely be limited. 


——a 


A VOYAGE FROM WESTMINSTER 
TO LONDON BRIDGE. 


BY A GHOST OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

(The ghost of course spoke in an antiquated, though by no means an unplea- 
sing, manner. Some of the words were so ualikely to be now uaderstood, that 
we have modernised the narrative.) 

Can this be London, the orderly and steady-going capital of the king- 
dom of “ Bluff Kiog Harry ; of her Gracious Majesty our good Queen 
Bess ;”’ and of our royal and learned master King James? Impossible 
to tell ; for all landmarks seem to be all removed. I have called at 
Chariag-croas : all appearance of the beautiful cross erected at Charing 
to good Queen Eleanor’s memory has vanisbed ; but I fiod the name of 
“ Charing oross’’ lettered on a strange-looking building, quite unlike any 
of my day. The “Golden Cross” is close by, but oaly in name; and 
ob ! the bustle and tumalt of this place! Persons in unfashionable and 
absurd attire move in all directions rapidly along: carriages of the 
strangest and most remarkable shapes are filled with maltitades of people : 
the waggons and carts, loaded with merchandise, aod drawao by enor- 
moas horses, grind along on (what is this?) a flat stone solid pavement. 
My wooder at all this is increased when I search for the Kiag Mews, and 
fod in ite place a great building, which to me looks to be of noble 
enough proportions. I enter in: and see—it is fall of beaatifal and 
wondertul paintings, most of them by authors unkaown to me, either by 
name or style. Ou leaving this place, I observe a sort of display of 
statues fountains ; but so great is the coofusion caused by all, that it 
seems as if it would be a pleasure for me to saunter quietly up St. Mar- 
tin’s-lane, and rest awhile in the open green fields, uoder the trees, But 
lo! instead of these there are nothiog bere bat houses, houses, on and 
still farther on ; aod a geatlemaa of somewhat prim appearance, clad in 
close-fiiting costume of blue, eet with silver buttons, aod having marked 
on his collar peculiar letters and figares, tells me that if I go for miles 
ia this direction there will be found nothing bat houses still. Perbaps 
there may be breathing space in Spriag Garden, which in my times was 
a beaatiful place, thickly shaded with most luxuriant trees. Here, 
too, I see, however, that the builder has been at work. I come down 
what is now called Parliament-street, and miss the two fine gates which 
formerly stood acroes the roadway. 

The Cock-pit abutting upon St. James’s Park and the Queen’s Gar- 
dens, stretching to the river, where there used to be a water en- 
traace called Prevy Bridge, are no looger visible, Theee large structures, 
called the Admiralty, the Horse Guards, the Treasury are all new to me. 

Here, however, is the B Hall—the work of worthy Master 
Inigo Jones—still looking littie, if aay, the worse for wear. The vene- 
rable Abbey, Westminster Hall, and St. Margaret’s Charob, seem to me 
like old friends; bat how wonderfully is all this neighbourhood 











jog it on the Gre, more suddenly than they thought, the hall was 
blown up, the houses were destroyed, and themselves very hardly es 
caped away. To the number of two-and-thirty these rebels entered a 
cellar of the Savoy, when they draok so much of the sweet wines that 
they were not eble to come out in time, but were shat in with wood and 
stones that mured (walled sp) the door, where they were heard cal 
and calling sevea days after, but none came to help them uatil they were 
dead. After this affair the Savoy lay in ruins during about 150 years, 
when Heory VIJ. commenced transiorming the site into an Lospital : this 
was not completed until the reign of Heary VIIL Although the struc- 
ture seems to have again fallen into neglect, and although a chief por- 
tion of the ruins were removed to make the new bridge, I am glad to 
hear that the chaper still remains. 

The number of passengers who come to and fro by these “ steam- 
gel seems to me epee | I have just a bridge of fairy- 

e lightoess, which they call Hungerford, along which streams of 
people move: nor is this to be wondered at, when I learn that Loudon 
now contains close upon three millions of people. [ hope they do not 
joke with a poor old ghost ; for this is aboat as much as half ‘wo 
lation of Eagland was in the reiga of our good Queen Elizabeth. this 
be true, I do not wonder to hear of the immense extent of the metropolis 
now, or that the new works which we have just paseed are intended for a 
new line of traffic, along which people and goods are carried by an iron 
horse, fed with burning coal, at the rate of 40 miles an hour. It ie not 
easy for me just at once to comprehend all these strange things, although 
my old friend the Marquis of Worcester, I dare say, could. 

Just by new Waterloo Bridge should be Somerset-place, which was 
commenced by the Duke of Somerset ia 1546. This we always con- 
sidered to be a noble site: the original area occupied 600 feet from east 
to weet, and 500 feet from north to south, Jobo of Padua, an [talian, 
was the deviser of the King’s Buildings, in 1544; and this was the finest 
buildiog, in the Italian style of architectare, ever executed in England. 
There was a more ancient building here, which gave place to that above 
mentioned. After the death of the Dake of Somerset, who had not used 
very fair means for the erectioa of this place, the “ place” came into the 
bands of the Crown, when it wa: converted to use of our young 
Princess Elizabeth, when she visited at court in Edward’s reign. Then it 
became koown as “her place, called Somerset Place, beyoad Strand 
Bridge.” She, however, preferred St. James’s and Whitehall on her ac- 
cession to the throne ; and the Duke of Somerset’s property poles gest 

inbabited Somerset House. The ing 
peared, and great is the difference between 
that and the goodly pile w now fringes the Thames at this point. 
Over the water the lofty chimneys, the various manufactories, the end- 
less succession of wharfs and houses, seem uo less surprisiag. I cana n0 
longer see the flag upon the Globe Theatre, or the places for bear baiting. 
which I have koown to rival the plays of Master William Shakespeare. 1 
fancy that I can still see some of the gables of Essex House, close to the 
new library, as I am told it is for the use of the t occupants of part 
of the Temple. Upon the whole, the Temple is chao than most 
other p : here are still the steps which were often used by both the 
company the players, whea they needed a boat to go to Southwark. 
Bat where those immense cylioders, which seem to be hung ia chains, 
oow are (for lighting ah a tell me, with smoke !), ased to be 
Whitefriars ; and, from my knowledge of the place, I am not eorry that 
it has beea removed. Tne large space which was before Blackfriars bas 
also been removed ; and, instead of the open course of the River Fleet 
flowing into the Thames, is another bridge, which to me looks already old 
and tottering. 





* Whitehall was a palace as early as the reiga of Henry LIL, w 
residence of the Lord Chief Justice of Eaglaud. The king, at bis 
to the Black Friars, ia Holbora, who sold it to the Archvishop of 
his successurs occupied it for three centuries. 
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p Neither Bayoari’s Castle nor Bridewell, which used to be such con- 
spicuous places at this point, is now to be seen. Broken Wharf and the 

basio of Queenhithe, and otber places of note, have also vanished. 
What bas become of famous old St. Paul’s? which seems, however, to 
have been most wortbily replaced. Where are those quaint looking 
church-towers, and other objects, once 80 prominent?—Swept off, you 
say, sir, by the Great Fire,—most terrible calamity! But of all the 
changes in this route, there is none more marked than London Bridge. 
The fall of water there bas been altered : no old and tottering houses now 
stand upon this thoroughfare. And what is all the crowd hurrying aleng 
for, on foot and in vebicles of various kinds, as if some great eight were 
taroiog out all London? But I am too fatigued to be able to follow them 
to see the great sight: I have seen so many, tov, already ; and, in tratb, 
I am stupefied with wonder at what I bave already seen, and wish much 
for the present to rest. 

—_ 


A VOYAGE IN AN ENGLISH OUT-RIGGER. 
A party of gentlemen, members of the Londoa ard Kiogston Rowing 


Clubs, bave lately returned fiom a rowing expedition abroad, which, un- | 


dertakeo as it was in the firat “ outrigged” four which bas been upon 
foreign waters, will be interesting to some of our readers. 

Mr. Stratien, Mr. Koe, Mr. Pemberton, Mr, Coventry, Mr. Bacon, and Mr. 
Steward met at Strasbourg on the 6th of September, and their boat, which 
was built by Messenger, of Teddington, was conveyed by some of the crew 
on the Rotterdam and Rhine steamers to Manubeim, aod thence by rail 
to Strasbourg. Av Strasbourg sbe was safely Jaunched in the Marine 
Canal on the morning of the 7:b, and the first day’s journey was made in 
her to Saverne, on the Vosges mountaius, over which the canal is carried 
by means of locks, numbering 58 in the ascent. Oa the following day, 
towards the summit of the range, the crew arrived at the remarkable 
tannel, two miles and a half io length, which is pierced for the passage 
of the caval waters, Here, fixing their tow line and lantern to the bows 
of their boat, the crew towed her ia darkness at a run which ied 


Bat then the Danes would retire to their islands, where now they have 
their principal cities, and would thence, in their turn, by means of their 
superior fleet, blockade Prassia, shut ber ap in the Baltic, and perhaps 
destroy her seaports there. Tbe 500,000 Prussians could not get over to 
Zealaod in face of a Danish fleet, and, while Prussia was devouring the 
poor prey of Jatland, the Danes migbt continue at their leisure to 
barn, take, and destroy, as in the olden time. This is the Danish view, 
founded upon the chances of war, and upon the aseumption that Prussia 
sooner or later will certaialy attack them. England comes b these 








rainbow, bat rather of those who know what is right and practise it when 
at home, but who the moment they cross the Channel seem to forget that 
they are in a civilized country, and dress ia a manner that would be ex- 
travagant in the most free and easy watering-place visited by the Eng- 
lish plebs. Strange and slovenly dressing is the besetting sin of our tour- 
ists, and the philosopher who discussed the influence of clothes on their 
wearers might gain new data tor his speculations by observing how much 
the behaviour and bearing of these guys are in accordance with their 





two pugnacious Powers, and. recommends forbearance to both; but the 
| Danes complain that the advice to themrelves is always of the 
| same kind—namely, to make more ccncessions to Prussia, and 
}to stave off the evil day. They feel that the peace of 

Europe is neturally dearer to Eogland than the integrity of Den- 

mark, and that any mediation, however impartial, is apt to do less 
| than justice to the more yielding of the two litigants. According to 
| letters from Copenbagen more of this prudent advice bas lately been 
| given by Earl Rasseli, and has been followed by the Danish Ministry. 
Some revisions with regard to the incidence of taxation which had been 
demanded by Prussia have been yielded, and the legislation of the whole 
monarcby is again suspended till next January. The consequence is that 
the Danich Ministers who have followed Earl Russell’s advice have so 
lost the confidence ot Denmark that it is thought they will not be able to 
keep their places. If they should be driven out, they must be succeeded 
by others who certainly will not carry conciliation any further, bat who 
will think it the interest of their country to precipitate a war. 

There is no doubt that Prussia, as the representative of Germany, is 
the aggressor in this matter. The most despotic German Princes pre- 
tend to be ecandalised by the constitutional grievances of Holstein. 
Every concession on the part of Deomark is treated as an admission that 
she was always in the wrong. The Frankfort Diet, which, at the request 
of England, was charged with the negotiation, has separated for the va- 
cation without making any provision for it. Meanwhile, the orators 





them 21 minutes, and late in the evening they arrived at the small vil- 
lage of Heming, where they put up for the night, and, the provisions in 
the place proving limited, some jars of preserved meats which had been 
brougbt from Eagland to provide against such emergencies came into 
requisition for the firet time. Eiovilie was reached on the following day, 
Nanocy about noon on the 10th, and Frouard that night, where, in a small 
wooden building, the crew made shift as well as they were able. 

On the 10:b, passing torough the three locks connecting the Marne 
Capal with the river Meurthe, they quitted the former, and two miles’ 
rowing brought them to the janction of the Meurthe with the Moselle. 
The waters of the Morelle proved lower than bad been expected : no rain 
had fallen for some time, and at first it seemed doubtfal whether even an 
outrizger would not draw more water than the sballows would permit. 
Fortunately, however, and by narrowly watching the course of the stream 
from point to poiat, upon only two occasions did the crew ran aground, 
and thea without injury, althoggh the rapids more than oace carried 
them into dangerous proximity tosunken rocks, Barring, however, these 
little désagrémens, the course of the Nautilus (for the boat had been cbris- 
tened with all ceremony) was uncheckered by any disaster, and the 
“log” of one of the crew proceeds to give the following further notes of 
their cruise : 

“Upon the evening of the day on which they had passed through Nancy 
they rowed to Ars; parsed through the garrison town of Metz on the 
following day ; reached Koningsmaker, where two of the crew bad to 
sleep upon the floor of their ina ; and a long day's rowing on the 13th of 
45 miles, brought them to Tréves. On the following day, devoting a 
short hour before breakfast to the town of Tréves, the crew of the Nau 
tilus arrived at Neumagen, and, starting for Trarbach on the morsing of 
the 15th, experienced a day’s rough weather ; it rained, indeed, so 
heavily at intervals that some of the crew found it more comfortable to 
row in ‘buff’ than to be eacumbered with wet flannel ebirte, At Trar- 
bach, as indeed at Neumagen, the crew found good accommodation, and 
at_neither place did it prove necessary to ‘toss up’ for beds and pre- 
served meat. Leaving Trarbach on the 16th, and sopping midway to 
asceod the Castle of Marienberg on the right bank of the river, the crew 
reached Cochem that evening, and on the 17th arrived at Coblentz, at the 
jaaction of the Moselle with the Rhine, where, baving ploughed with her 
little keel some 420 miles of water since she had left 


the crew 
reluctantly furled the flag of the Nautilus. Time, however, did not, it 
al rs, permit some of the crew to p te the adventure u 





pou the 
ne ; and it only remains to nvtice one circumstance which, although 
in itself trifling, has at the present moment some little significance. 
Everywhere on French ground the Eaglisbmen met with the greatest 
courtesy and kindness from the French officials. The engineer in-chief 
of the Canal granted permission for the passage of the 
boat upon the canal ; the lock-keepers appeared to take a personal in- 
terest ia the success of the expedition, would take no remuneration for 
their services, and no duties were char, by the French authorities 
either upon the boat or its provisions. Prussians viewed the wutter 
in a different light: duties were obargod npon the boat, upon the pre- 
sexved meats, and upon a few pounds of tea; obstacles were unneces- 
sarily thrown in the way of the crew, andthe impressions left upon them 
have consequently been as unfavourable as could bave been wished.” 


——— 
OF DENMARK AND THE DANES. 


No one can wonder that the Danes should resent any encroachments 
on their ind: peadence more warmly thao bystanders, however friendly to 
their interests. Whea, therefore, we hear that the popularity of the pre- 
sent Ministry at Copenhagen is endangered ty their compliance with the 
moderate counsels of England, we have not t/1e least reason to feel irrita- 
ted, or to blame the spirited nation which, without pretending to be a great 
Power, refuses to be treated as a mere pawn on the great chessboard of 
European politics. The doctrine of self reliance, which we have ourselves 
preached to oppressed nationalities, applies equally to a State which is 

rpetually being ballied by a stronger nation, or rather by a whole con- 
Federation of States, some strong, some weak and puny, bi cause it is ao- 
happy enough to contain within itself a duchy with a population related 
to them by blood. Denmark bas a right to her national pride and 
tenacity of national life. The peasants who till those hungry clays and 
those thirsty sands, which nothing but Danish industry, aided by a humid 
atmosphere, would make prodactive, have a good deai of stuff of Eoglisb- 
meninthem. Perbaps we ought rather to say that we have much of their 
blood in us, That aes of broken land, half promontory, half islands, 
which almost shuts in the Baltic, seems to have been formed to create 
bardworking seagoing people, with strong nataral teadeocies of a pirati- 
cal kind, kept in eelutary check by civilization, religion, and the pre- 
sence of very powerfal neighbours. 

We know what the Danes used to be. We have their Kings in our bis- 
tory, bite of their skin on some of our church doors, their features and 
complexion in many districts of England, and their seagoing instincts 
throughout our owa population, The sons of the strong fellows with 
blue eyes and fair bair, the sea kings of tormer days, are now tillers of 
ungrateful soils and fishers in stormy waters, Tobey etill hold some do- 
minion in the North, and Iceland Greenland to the importance 
of the Danish State. They are not quite what they were, relatively to 
other nations, but they bold possession of a most important piece of land. 
If we look at the map of Europe, it seems plain that in a remote age some 
provident convalsion broke into pieces the laod which sbat out the Bal- 
tic from the North Sea, and allowed the great Jake to flow in through 
several narrow chanocls. These fragments the Danes still hold. They 
keep the gates through which Prussia must pass to the outer world. The 
little commerce which Prussia has outside the Baltic must all filter 
through channels which are Danish waters. Prussia is naturally jealous 
of a people so placed. If Zealand and Fiihnen would go down in the sea, 
and Jutland would follow afier, such a catastrophe would open the mouth 
of the Baltic, and make a position upon itssbores mach more valuable to 
@ powerful and ambitious nation like Prussia ; but, as this is not likely 
to bappen, other means bave been thought of, and the Danes are deeply 
convinced that Prussia entertains designs of annihilating them as an 
European Power. 

With this conviction the Danes are just now impatient of further nego- 
tiation, and even desirous of settling the Schleswig and Holstein ques 
tion by a stand-up fight with Prussia. It may seem a little amasing that 
a pation which, with all its dependencies, can scarcely meke up two and 
& quarter millions, which bas an army under 10,000 men, and a revenue 
of about a million and a quarter, should be enxious to enter into mortal 
combat with Pras-ia. Prussia boasts that she can with an effort bring 
500,000 men into the field, and that she bas a population now advancing 
to twenty millions, Yet Denmark is quite in earnest in desiring to go to 
war with her. It looks like David cballengiog Goliah. The matob, 
however, is not quite so unequal as it app If D k bas only 
10,000 men to oppose to fifty times as many, Denmark bas a fieet and 
Prursia bas none. Prussia could easily pour her armies through the 
Duchies of Lauenborg and Holstein and Sebleswig, whicb, with Jutland, 
make up the peninsula which is all that the Danes bave of mainland. 





whose elog is not tolerated upon any domestic subjects are boast- 
ing of the efforts now making by the Prassians to raise a fleet, and they 
are also boasting that the object of the fleet is to coerce Denmark. It is 
this which makes the Danes so impatient to settle the quarrel at once. 
If the Prussians should be ab'e to get together a fleet powerful enough to 
beat the Danes at sea, the fate of Denmark is sealed. The present pos- 
sessions of that couotry are by no means more than safficient to enable 
her to maintain her independence among the Powers of the North; 
and, if Prussia strips her of the dependencies she holds by treaty, and 
some of which, indeed, Prussia sold and received an equivalent for, this 
Power, which can ill be spared, must fall to nothing. 

We do not think that any one in this country will consider this to be 
des'rable. The inflaence of Prussia in the councils of Germany may be 
very wholesome, and the united action of Germany as a great conserva- 
tive Power may be, and indeed must be, very usefal in Europe; but 
that cannot disguise or palliate this attempt to destroy Denmark. What- 
ever may be the pretence, no one can mistake the real object ; and it 
seems to us that if our Government iaterposes advice in such a crisis, it 
should be that all matters in dispute be at once brought to diplomatic 
issue and settled definitively. If Prussia is really arming herself to fight 
Denmark at sea, she is doing a most short-sighted thing. There is no 
country in Europe more interested in keeping the peace than Prussia. 
Her existence depends upon the general conservative feeling of Earope 
in favour of things as they are. Surely it is not for her to agitate 
against the Danes in defence of the cause of nationalities. H:r Pclish 
subjects might come forward in answer to such a summons, and pash the 
principle to inconvenient consequences, The Danes are indignant and 
quite ready to fight, but it is not from them that danger is to be dreaded 
to the peace of Europe. Of course, they are only desirous to be let 
alone. We bope, however, that Prussia herself will think twice before 
she attacks them. We have no wish to be put to our election of 
supporting her with all our power or of seeing her become a prey toa 
strong neighbour. Yet this is likely to be the end of any war which 
Prussia may begio. She had much better extend the blessings of a real 
Constitation to ber own people than remodel the Holsteia e ~ 
force of arms. She is not too strong either at home or abroad. e 
too cold and pedantic to feel or inspire any such warmth of friendebip as 
would incline us to stand by ber even in her follies and ber errors. When 
we wish her well and desire her to be strong, it is rather from policy 
than any special sympathy between our nature and hers. In the interest 
of Eoglaod and in ber own we are anxious that she should commit her- 
self to no war of aggression upon a smaller, but not powerless or friend- 
less, neighbour. Denmark may not be able to vanquish Prussia, but she 
would certainly be able to weaken her, and Prussia needs all ber strength 
for more serious emergencies.—London Tues, Sept. 30. 

——— 
A LECTURE ON DRESS AND DEPORTMENT. 

A eapondeont has A ae 6a & matter which recurs larly 
at this season to the notice of any traveller of sense. he ceseatrton vf 
costume which eo many of cur countrymen and countrywomen 
themeelves when abroad is a never-failing subject of ridicule to foreign 
wits and caricaturiets, and of something like shame to those Englishmen 
who understand the feeling with which the masqueraders are re- 
garded. Aboat this time the stream of tourists is setting homeward 
along the railways of France and Germany. A cynical despisor of his 
kind could hardly have a greater pleasure than to take b's s and at Ge- 
neva, or Cologne, or Ostend, and gaze at the figar-s which at a distance 
of a quarter of a mile he would recognize as natives of these itles. These 
are types which it seems the speciality of Eagland to produce. Thrugh 
in no country are to be found finer and stronger men ; though the : tan- 
dard of female beauty is imameasurably higher here than among the sard- 
featared German and embrowned French ladies, yet the Eaglishb, who 
crowd every public place abroad, comprise specimens whom it is difficult 
to look at without feeling that Contnental derision is not without a 
canee. 

Whatever may have been the evils which the military system on the 
Continent has brought with it, it canaot be doabted that in some respects 
the effeet on the people has been advantageous. When the eye becomes 
accustomed to he tournure which they have acquired by drill, aod by 
baving the spectacle of soldierly and alert figures always before them, 
one is instinctively made aware of the shortcomings of the great body of 
Englishmen. The typical father of a family who goes up the Rhine ia 
August is evidently a man who bas never studied deportment, or the 
arts by which his personal endowments may be made the most of. Oa 
his figare and carriage he never wastes a thought. His shoulders are 
bent, his bead projects forward ; he walks quickly and firmly, bat with- 
out elasticity. Now, these excellent people, when at home are by no 
means comical. The trite saying of Rochefoucsald, that men are never 
ridiculous by what they are, but by what they pretend to be, applies ex- 
actly to them. Ia London the father of a family would cover his iasig- 





nificance by the decency and simplicity of bis attire. Good broadclo 

and white linen, the ordinary ba: of period, and a neatly-folded silk 
umbrella would laim him @ and pradent ci worthy 
to be charchwarden of his parish, or even some day to heur his own bio- 


grapby from the lips of the Recorder in the presence of the Chief Baron. 
Bat what a sight he is entering a German Kursaal/ The firet intimation 
of bis presence you bave is a smell of indiarabber. On turning round 
you behold a figure in a suit of what used to be called “ dittoes,” coat, 
waistcoat, aod trowsers being constructed of a rough reddish-brown fab- 
ric, one of the “ novelties” of some flaring Regent-street emporium. A 
water-proof overcoat, an apparatus of belts and straps, as if he were 
about to undergo some surgical operation, “ Murray,” an incipient mous- 
tache, a broad-brimmed bat, and an alpenstock form the costume and 
accessories with which he walks ot | about among Frenchmen, Ras- 
sians, and Germans, who are wearing the dress of civilized Christians. 
Bat what sball we ray of the ladies? The battered round hats, shabby 
with the spray of the Channe} and the drizzle of a wet week in Switzer- 
land ; the sbapeless criooline ; the tawdry dress and shawl,—are they 
not in the mind’s eye of every one who has seen them once? 

But the worst is that it is not only in Swies hotels and 
in the little towns of Germany, but in Paris iteelf, that 
our countrymen make themselves ridiculous by a costume such 
as woald not be tolerated at home. It seems to be an invinci- 
ble delusion of bundreds that every place beyond the four seas exists 
oaly to be looked at by Englishmen, and that Paris is a sight like Stone- 
henge or the Pyramide. As it ie comfortable to have on  sbooting- 
jacket aad a wide-awake in a railway train or a steamboat, there is no 
reason, they think, why they should not wear these habiliments on the 
Boulevards, among a people critical and satirical in the highest degree, 
and even more regardful of social conventionalities than ourselves. Bat, 
if the gentlemen are in fault, much more is the fair sex. There may be 
some excuse for the man who dirregards external a for he may 
be supposed to be intent on weightier matters. t the woman who 
neglects the graceful niceties of dress fails in one of her first duties. We 
do pot speak of those who are utterly unable to understand what ia be- 
coming aod tastefal, and who dress themeelves in all the colours of the 


























excuse for detaining them ia 
were threatened if ~— 
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costume.—Jbid, Sept. 28. 
a 
THE AUSTRIANS AT VENICE. 


Nearly three months ago several persons attended St. Mark’s church 
for the purpose of offering up prayers for Cavour, the ladies were dressed 
ia mourning. The police hearing of this 
has been general throughout Italy) took note of the parties entering the 
chureb, and several of them were ordered to wait on the Commissioner 
the following day. Some of them were imprisoned, and others fined ; 
amongst the latter the Countess Labbia, a very pretty woman, was fined 
100 florins, and to different amounts several other ladies, who, with the 
Countess Labbia (in a spirit worthy of the Roman Republic), eaid, “ The 
felt they were not committing any trespass against the State” —refu 

to pay the moncy, and declared themselves teady “to go to. prison.” 
The matter seemed to drop for a time, but this week the Governor (a 
sort of second Haypau), sending for the Countess Labbia, demanded that 
she should pay the money ;—she positively refused ;—he flew into a pas 
sion with her, tried to intimidate ber ;—she said “she would not stay 
there to be insulted, but to prison she would go.” The police next tried 
to frighten her ; told her she would not te allowed sieets fur her bed, or 
apy communication with ber frieads, that she must have prison fare, and 
the companionship of any low women who might be in durance vile at 
the same moment: nothing shook her resolution, she said she had done 
no wrong, therefore would not submit to a penalty,—ao yesterday off she 
was taken for twenty days in the common gaol of the town. 

‘Two other ladies have bebaved in the same gallant manoer—one the 
wife of a physician, Madame Gargani, floed forty florins, eight days’ im- 
prisonment ; Madame Secandi, widow of alawyer, thirty florios, six days’ 
imprisonment ; and two gentlemen, fined fifty florins, and ten days each. 

Of course this transaction has caused the greatest sensation in the 
place ; these pretty young women being the victims of the spite of the 
police, for merely saying their prayers in a church ; for it was no public 
mass or any demonstration to give the police umbrage. I hear thatsome 
of the Ausirians it @ most foolish affair, and likely to do the 
gees injury, because, of course, it will get braited about every- 
where, ; 

Nothing can exceed the misery of the people here—well may they talk 
of the Larmes of Venice—the whole place is amp sed with a taxation 
which has ruined the nobility, and put a complete check on the indus 

of the people. The Austrian authorities allow every sort of petty 
vexatious tyranny, harassing and fretting the inhabitants to the extrema 
point of haman nce. The merry Venetians have become a 
melancholy silent race; every one says the same thing, “we are in a 
prison,” and this year everything seems to have come to a climax of 
wretchednees and desolation. If they meet at each other’s houses, their 


demonstration (which indeed 


servants are bribed to repeat any imprudent phrase that may be uttered, 


and an exaggeration on the part of an angry cook (a German) caused the 
banishment of one of the nicest families here, On the Fall of Gaeta 400 
people walked quietly up and down a Snare near St. Mark. Many 
were arrested for so doing, but the police foand they could not make any 

prison. Some of the keepers of the cafés 
did not take in certain Austrian papers obnoxioas 


to the Italians ; bat they positively refused, and as there is no law to 


_ any one to take in a particalar paper against bis wishes they were 
ol 


to give up the persecution, But there is no end to the folly of the 
whole manner of goveraing these people, who by nature are gentle and 


tractable, and are really driven by oppression into this state of tacit re- 
Sete to the arbitrary rule of their masters.—Private letter from Venice, 
14. 


i 
THE RAILWAY DELEGATION TO CANADA. 


We are — to learn that the Railway delegation from New Bruns- 
wick and a oe to onal, eee y es 1—that is in 
agreeing w overnment upoo nary arrange- 
ments, 80 far as the Provinces are concerned, for building the inter- 
Colonial line. The delegates met at Quebec on Monday last. Nova 
Scotia was ed 4 ae Mr. Howe, Archibald, and McCally— 

by Hons. Mr. Tilley, Smith, and Mitohe’ 
standing come to was that each Province (subject of course to the confir- 


tion of the tive Legislatures, tee £20,000 a 
Sat psoas tnd The question Ponta nto be fott to the Britian Govern? 
meat to determine. Province is to send one delegate to Eogland 


of having this great work accomplished seem now 
t and cheering than ever. The Towa) eal Gunna 
whether by a Uompany or the Proviaces, under Imperial Co! 
Commissioners, is a question that bas not yet been entertained ; bu 
with the united guarantee of oy and these Provinces, any amoun' 
of money may be obtained at from 3 to 4 per cent. interest—and if a 
pone a Bed eo any thing by the bailding, it is for the Province to 
whether the responsibility of the a ig may not as well 
rest with ourselves, 

We think it is also n wise step in leaving the question of routewith the 
English Government-—for if left with the respective Provinces we believe 
the want of concert in so important a matter, would jeopardize the whole 
scheme—to say nothing of the local sectional feelings of the lower Pro- 
vinces, within themselves, operating upon the Legislative action of each, 
For example, the River Counties and the Northern Counties of New 
Brunswick would tet up claims and pull with all their might against one 
another. In consequence the Legislature would be so hampered, that a 
majority of the members of the House could not be got to sustain any 
route. The British Government, being feotly disinterested in the 
matter, is in a position to decide impartially, and in a way that it would 
consider best for the welfare of the Colonies and the interests of the Em- 
pre. But whatever rout: is adopted, let Hast, West, North and South, 
make up their miads to abide by the decision, as heartily as though the 
road were to be built past every man’s door.—/St. John, (N. B.,) News. 

ee 
THE CZAR’S ADVICE TO THE AMERICANS. 
Oh ’tis a grievous sight, 
When children of one family 
Fall out, and rail and fight.— Watts. 

In Manzoni’s novel, “I Promessi Sposi,”” when the Cardinal lectures 
the curate, Don Abbondio, upon his conduct, Abbondio, remembering 
that bis housek: , Perpetua, had reproved and exhorted him to pre- 
cisely the same effect, concludes in his own mind that his Eminence, after 
all, is not the wiee man he has been reputed, but as mach an old woman 
as she whose counsels he bas been bored with, and bas slighted. The 
Cardinal’s lessons, identical with Perpetaa’s, do not raise up the latter 
in the curate’s estimation, but lower the Cardinal to the old housekeeper’s 
level. We apprehend that the Russian Emperor’s advice to the Ameri- 
cans will be as much prejadiced in the view of J onathan by the previous 
oplaice of Ragions to Se cies ott, os he Carina oom Cou 
were by Perpetua’s anticipation 

Bat ae Eog'and welest happened to think as the Czar does about 
this mad war, would this letter of advice make any impression or do any 
practical good? There is not a word in it which is not as true as the 
maxims of the round-text copy-books. It inculcates the moral of the 
bundle of sticks. It is a prose rendering of Dr. Watte’s “Let dogs de- 
light to bark and bite,” with the versioa changed to 

Yankees, you should never let 
Such pe passions rise, 

It is a mt sensible amplification of respice finem, look before you leap, 
be timely wis2, passion couns:llor, war a grievous calamity, peace 
an inestimable bieesing, aod other euch undeniable positions. It is an 
appeal like that which was made to the Emperor’s predecessor, Nicholas, 
by three Qaaker gentlemen who paid his Majesty a visit to preach him 
out of big purpose of war. The difference is only that the Quakers 
addressed their exbortations to ose man, and that the one man now ad- 
moaishes some twenty millions inflamed with iatestine etri/e. : 
tage such eepetle have ocoasionally their effect, At the word of Whis- 
kerandos in the “Critic” the belligerents lay down their arms, and other 
precedents may be found in the wide realm of fiction, bat never yet in 
the bistory of mankind has an angry pat‘on teen tarsed from its folly by 
a lecture moral aad + a might as well try his excellent 
maxims upon a ragio or @ ° 

It give ©. whimsical idea of the simplicity cf this great ruler that he 
should have imagined for a moment that good advice would have any 
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effect upon a le plunged in a quarrel like that of the Americans. 
Virgil Pas, indeed, imagined such a marvel, bat Virgil was a poet. 
Where do we find that angry peop'e will listen to reason? But how 
amiable in the Czar to try, especially as the attempt can do no harm! 
The attempt, however, argues an ignorance of the world that amazes us, 
and strange it is that the well-meaning Emperor has not discovered the 
inefficacy of advice at home, where be has pleaty of subjects in almost as 
mach need of it as the Americans, and as bitterly hostile to emancipa- 
tion as the Secessionists. But so it is, as the any proverb expresses 
it, that the shoemaker’s wife goes worst ehod, and the Czar’s finest lestons 
are exported for the benefit of the Americans, for whom, of all people of 
the world, he bas the greatest love and sympathy. He ie, indeed, quite 
romantic in his ardent attachment, for he assures them that if they re- 
fuse to give a proof of their bigh political wisdom by followiog bis coun- 
sels, sbakiog hands iostead of employing them in a useless effusion of 
blood and persistence in a ruinous war, they may, nevertheless, in every 
event count upon his cordial sympathy. They may be wilful, wicked in 
wading through blood for an unattainable end, but the Czar will not be 
lees their friend. He says with the romantic heroine : 
I know not, I care not if guilt’s in thy heart, 
I know that I love thee, whatever thou art. cs 

And much we fear that the Imperial attachment will be put to the ex- 
tremest trial. He will have all thanks for bis advice and ag wishes 
which will not be treated as precisely the same views taken by England 
have been—resented—but not a jot will they affect the contest, which 
will hold its course to its natural penalties aad the conclusion of ruinous 
exbaastion. 

* © England has far more recson to be concerned for America than 
the Ozar, for, besides origin, we have iaterests in common much stronger 
than the Muscovite sympathies of development, bat we bave kaown better 
than to offer advice which we knew would be both thrown away and 

ted as an offici imp >rtinence. Oar statesmen, our press, have 
eaid all that the Czar has said, but io the way of reflection on the ead 
drama before us, like the thoughts of the Greek chorus, and not in 
the ehape of pointed advice to the parties in conflict. Ifthe will is to 
be taken for the deed the Rassian’s proceeding may find most favour, 
but seeing its utter inutility or absolute futility we cannot but think 
that it exemplifies the distinction which Coleridge made between good- 
Boe - the goodineas not to be so much admired.—London Examiner, 

23. 
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The European News of the Week. 

The Liverpool mails to the 5th inst. have been and will be scanned 
with considerable interest ; for if they announce no one grave event, they 
are fraught with indications that the fature wears a troubled look. Con- 
sols droop and the cotton-market still tends upward, foreshadowing atin- 
ted employment for mill operatives during the winter now at hand, 
with the train of evils that necessarily ensue when one branch of national 
industry is arrested. The pressure, it may be said, is not immediate; 
but strange uncertainty prevails as to the renewal of the stock on hand. 

The season bas come round, at which Members of Parii tare heard 
elsewhere than on the floor of the House—those, that is, who love to 
hear themselves talk, or who represent exacting constituencies. Last week 
we had Sir Bulwer Lytton, whom we pasted over without notice, be- 
@ause he made a siogularly inconsequential speech, and because, his 
party being in Opposition, his words are devoid of official or even partisan 
responsibility, This week, we have Mr. Lindsay, M.P. for Sunderland, 
upon whom the New York Chamber of Commerce lavished such flattering 
attentions last Autumn, under protest of this journal agalost the gentle- 
man’s worth and importance. This Mr. Lindsay then, full of Free Trade 
notions, has been telling his North-countrie hearers that our Govern- 
ment ought seriously to consider the propriety of recognizing the 
South. He forgets, however, to define how the acknowledgment 
of the Southern Confederacy is to give freight to bis empty ships, or keep 
the Lancashire spinneraat work There wonld ba na mare right ta fares 
the blockades, after such an act, than there is now; and if Mr. Lindsay 
or any other discourser in public really contemplates a war with the 
United States, he should frankly proclaim his views. As he does not, 
we may safely leave him, with Sir Bulwer Lytton quoad hoc, to fret his 
little hour in other newspaper colamns ; for Le can have small space in 
these. We add only that the Conservatives, among whom the Novelist 
just-named is a burning aod shining light, cannot surely be so anxious 
for the dismemberment of this Republic, as certain journalists here repre- 
tent them. The London Herald, their faithful adherent, bitterly reproaches 
our Whig Cabinet for having been premature and incautious in the mat- 
ter of the two “ belligerents.”—The death of the Earl of Eglinton, 
another of Lord Derby’s colleagues, is reported. He has twice been Lord 

Lieutenant of Ireland. 

The Queen, with the Prince Coneort and the royal children, is rusticat- 
ing at Balmoral, whence one hears literally nothing of the gossip and 
scandal that usually exude from a Court. The Prince of Wales has re- 
turned thither from the Prussian reviews, and from a quiet visit to the 
chateau of Rumpeoheim, where was visiting also the fair young Danish 
Princeee, to whom newspapers persist in awarding his Royal Highnees’s 
hand. 





The tripartite Treaty for the coercion of Mexico into payment of her 
debts, and into some security for decent treatment of foreigners within 
her territories, apparently hangs fire. There bas: been plenty of conf. 
dent assertion concerning it, and no lack of stout denial. At present 
we only know that we koow nothing, and that it is quite possible Spain 
may be left alone to settle her old ecores with the Mexicans.—The attack 
upon the British at Yedo in Japan proves to have been a serious and 
bloody affair, though the fatal consequences of it only fell upon a dozen 
or thereabouts of the trasty and gallant defenders of their charge, the 
housebold gaard on the premises appointed by the Japanese Government. 
The complicity of the latter is therefore not euspected. The escape of 
the resident Minister, Mr. Aloock—of Mr. Oliphant who was severely 
wounded—of Mr. Morrison, Acting British Counsul at Nagasaki—and of 
Mr. De Witt, the Dutch Consal General, who chanced to be at the Legation, 
was @ narrow one indeed. Is trading intercourse with this singular peo- 
ple to be bought at the same costly price, that we have paid of late for 
keeping open relations with China? 


A rise in the price of bread in Paris, and a partial want of work in 
the factories of Lyons, have caused some slight indications of distarbance 
in either place, and some uneasinees upon the Bourse’ of the former. For, 
absurd as it really is to attribute to the Imperial government aceriously 
Geficient harvest and dull trade with the United States, the Imperial po- 
licy has taught a people, at times subservient and at times impatient, to 
ask more than is dae from the State. They have been so indoctrinated 
with the belief that their prosperity aod glory and advancement and 
aud personal welfare are linked immediately with the throne, that it is no 
wise unnataral for them to reverse the suppositions, and blame the 
throne aleo for their want of work and empty stomachs. The errors of 
a debasing and vicious system are thus visited upon its authors. We 
oan only hope for the sake of France herself, that this sort of retribution 
may be bat slight and temporary.—Meantime ths visits of the Kings of 
Prussia and Holland to Comp'égne will serve to distract the pablic 
mind. In anticipation, it is said, of the coming of the former who is the 





covetous eye. 


more important guest of tbe two, another pamphlet bas been issued, of 
which the Emperor himself may have the credit if it serves its purpose, 
or which may be attributed to“ some anonymous acribbler” if it be found 
desirable to repudiate it. The drift of it is to re-assure the Germans, and 
| to prove that France cannot possibly be eyiog the Rhbioe-banks with 
International Sympathy. What and Where is It? 

Since each of our American contemporaries around us devotes, on mode- 
rate computation, one column and a balf per diem of its editorial matter 
to alternate whinings and threats, addreseed to foreign nations that are 
determined not to interfere in the domestic strife of this country—we 
may be pardoned for giving a few lines to the same eubject, and dis- 
burthening ourselves of a few unwritten thoughts thereupon. These how- 
ever must of necessity be general and discursive,.so impossible would it 
be to gather into one accessible focus the multiform and contradictory 
diatribes that succeed each other in the New York press. It would re- 
quire moreover nothing less than the genius and the acumen of a politi- 
cal Balzac, to analyze closely our favourite Columbia playing in the 
great war piece of the day her new part of the femme incomprise, and mad- 
dened because it does not suit her. We pretend only to drop a hint here 
and there on points that seem to have been overlooked. 

And in the first place we beg to ask our readers in this community— 
wao of course read the daily prints, and are therefore nauseated with 
personalities between rival Editors—whether they ever fiad themeelves 
individually smirched by the mad that is flang about. What would be 
thought, if the pot should not only reproach the kettle with its blackness, 
bat should also declare that every one who went to it for water was no 
lees begrimed and smutty? Such a thing is not; could not be; would 
be too absurd. Bandying epithets, and castigating the couree of this jour- 
na! or the character of that conductor by name, our brethren here are not 
so eupremely silly as to bring innocent third parties witLin the range of 
their abuse. Yet to this very folly—that appears inconceivable, and is 
in truth unknown, in their own sphere—do many of our neighbours lend 
themselves, when they retort upon the British government, or people, 
or special claeses, what they find offensive in newspapers alone. Does 
the malicious pleasantry of the London 7ismes, for instance, emanate di- 
rect from a Cabinet Council in Downing Street? Does a popular meet- 
ing on Salisbury Plain resolve that Punch shall be more provokingly 
and more stupidly satirical than is his wont? Does s conclave of No- 
bles at Chatsworth or Woburn Abbey get up those famous articles in the 
Saturday Review, that wake at once wrath and envy in certain minds? 
If not, we hold it to be both base and illogical, this incessant outcry 
against a nation, beoause many of its writers, who from year's end to 
year’s end cauterize and scarify those of their own flesh and blood, 
employ their same merciless wits in a field that is foreign 
and fresh. We say therefore agaia and again that the press of 
Great Britain does not reflect the feeling of the rulers or the 
ruled ; and also that—apart from all honest differences of opinion, 
and apart from annoyance at the unceasing provocations poured forth by 
American journalists—there is a cause, though not a reasonable one, why 
20 many of our metropolitan men of letters are bitter in their allusions. 
There is, we say, a stambling-block still in the way of a good understand- 
jog between the parties to this literary feud. Charles Dickens stumbled 
over it, when he suffered bimeelf to be made a momentary idol of the 
pablic here, and then went home and vented his spleen because bis copy- 
right project had failed. With a few honourable exceptions, and some- 
times perhaps unconsciously, we believe that the same feeling of resent- 
ment at asupposed wrong still operates upon the leading literary minds 
of England. That the rising generation of penmen apes the style and 
imbibes the prejudices of its elders is sufficiently obvicus. Hence—such 
is haman nature—much of the prevailing acrimony on one side is in- 
grained and readily discernible. 

Whence it comes on the other, we decline to investigate—at least jnat 

now. Certain it is at least that the manifestation is vastly different in 
kind. The pens that, across the water, are too often dipped in unseemly 
gall remicd one as often here that imprecations may be writ in blood. 
A fair challenge to a wrestling-bout is answered by a slung shot; and 
Dahlgren’s guns are pointed in reply to squibse and crackers. Truly a 
most singular collection might be made of the “ attacks,” as they are 
called, upon this country that have appesred in British papers during the 
last few months, if the published rejoinders were but placed side-by-side 
with them. It would be found, we think, that the levity in this case is 
all on the side of ponderous Joha Bull—that his battoned foil has in al- 
most all cases brought down upon him the sledge-hammer. Brother 
Jonathan, it seems, has forgotten the use of the lighter weapons, since 
the days when French glory at the Malakoff and English mortification at 
the Redan tickled him into ecstacies of quizzical delight. 
But let us leave the quillmen great and small to the fighting of their 
unceasing battle, and look for one instant at the real expression of popa- 
lar feeling—if any sach can be found. What it is on the hither side of 
the Atlantic, we stay not to enquire. Such as it is, we protest against 
it; bat that is not our immediate object. We desire simply to declare that 
—apart from the press—the expressions of it have been singularly few, 
and entirely undeserving the opprobrium heaped upon them. In no sin- 
gle instance— and this applies equally to the most bitter of the news- 
papers—hbas it been suggested that advantage might be taken of the dis- 
tarbed state of the Union, to cripple its power or force it to this or that 
course. Truths that might be unpalatable have been told in singularly 
guarded phrase by the Gregories and the Lindsays, as though in defer- 
ence to well-known sensitiveness ; and even Sir Balwer Lytton’s decla- 
ration, that it might be well for Europe if out of the one Republic several 
Republics were to spring, is in itself the highest of compliments to the 
power and destiny of the West. We repeut deliberately that the tribula- 
tions of this country have been treated —outside the newspapers—with re- 
markable forbearance, considering what the United Kingdom suffers just 
now from the imposition of a hostile Tariff and from the overhanging threat 
of distress among a large claes of its inhabitants. If the recent acts of 
the two governments and the speeches of their respective public men 
were only put side by side, the causes of offence that we have given 
would instantly kick the beam. We cannot call to mind that the Com- 
missioners of the Confederate States of America have made any triumph- 
ant entry into London, or been celightedly honoured by Queen or Coun. 
cillors or People, though they represent millions of men who have 
formally declared their independence, organised a government, and sus- 
tained themselves in arms for balf-a-year. Oa the other band, no longer 
ago than yesterday, and through the streets of this great commercial 
capital, were borne in public procession the remains of an individual 
whose only claim to notoriety was his fiilare io an iosane rebellion 
against the authorities of his native land—a rebellion so insane that it 
never hed a semblance of success, while the utmost military advantage 
obtained by the insurgents engaged in it was the possession for a few 
hours of a miserable cabbage-gardeo. 

Yet, after all, there must b2 such a thing as international sympathy, 
though the ways of expressing it differ widely under different circum- 
stances. It would be ridiculous to assert that no sympathy has been felt 
within these borders, at any time since this century began, for Greeks, or 
Poles, or Spaniards, or Irishmen, or Hungarians, or Italians, or in some 
of the many straggles of various South American States. Still, thocgh 








we remember Kossuth demonstrations and Paez courtesies and Mitchel 
ovations, we have no definite recollection of Government expeditions fisted 
out for aiding any, even the most illustrious of rebels. Still less, on the 
other band, does history supply us with;dates and circumstances, when aid 
in suppressing rebellion was proffered here at need to Austria or Russia or 
Spain or Naplee or Eogland. Despite a vast amount of eloquent speech. 
making and reams upon reams of deeply-affecting newspaper articles, the 
clear headed George Washington's advice bas been ecrupulously followed, 
and this nation has prospered externally and internally bykeeping clear of 
foreign complications. Is it eo blameable then, that at the eleventh hour 
national experience Great Britain should strive once ia a while to pro- 
fit by so high an example? When reproached for not fraterniz'ng with 
Americans, she may well ask against whom it is that her “ moral support” 
isinvoked. The truth is, there are intricacies In this conflict that render 
it imperative upon her to hold aloof; and any man, who eceks to define 
her proper course by prating about international sympathy, should be- 
take himself to reading or writing essays on things in general for the 
remainder of his natural life. We are told on every hand that there 
never was such a country, that there never was such a war. How then 
can the old conventional point of view, in reference to cither, be ex- 
pected from foreign lookers-on ? 





The Progress of the Civil War. 

A very glutton in the matter of news could scarcely complain that 
the past has been a dull week, although the highly interesting ioforma- 
tion conveyed by snatches is evidently imperfect in some respects and 
not reliable in others. Throwing our rough outline into journalisiic form, 
Sunday brought word that the noted “Billy Wilson’s Zouaves,” en- 
camped at Rosas Island adjoining Fort Pickens, had at least seen some- 
thing of real service. It was a night affair, a surprise. A body of South- 
ern troops crossed from the main-land, and were only repulsed, with con- 
siderable loss to themselves, after inflicting some loss on the Zouavee, 
The particulars are greatly needed. On the same day we learned that 
another schooner had been destroyed in the Potomac, under the “ rebel” 
gana of the Aquila Creek Batteries. The fire was severe ; but nobody 
was hart on the Northern side. 

On Monday sundry movements of the great naval expedition were re- 
ported, of which, we may state now, a large portion has assembled in the 
roads opposite Fortrees Monroe, their precise destination being wisely 
kept secret.—On Tuesday there was no excitement in the news market ; 
bat on Wednesday the town was startled by tidings that disaster had be- 
fallen the U. S. equadron blockading the Mississippi. It was announced; 
and mainly on the authority of a telegram from Captain Hollins, of 
Greytown notoriety, now of the C.S. A. Navy, that he bad sunk the 
Preble, U. 8. sloop-of war, with an iron-beaked and iron-plated steamer, 
and driven several other vessels ashore. Particulars in this case are also 
sorely needed.—Sundry Northern successes in Missouri were also re- 
ported, and the exchange of fifty-seven prisoners on either side. The 
batteries on the Potomac are eaid to be ianumerable. 

Tharsday however was the great sensation-day ; and truly the iatel- 
ligeace was somewhat surprising, that the Nashville steamer had run out 
of Charleston on the night of the 11th inst., bound to Eagland or France, 
and carrying Messrs. Mason and S idell, two well-koo wn Sou‘hern politi- 
cians, as Commissioners or Delegates or Ministers to those two countries 
respectively. It was argued that the effect of the arrival of these gen- 
tlemen at their des'inatioxs would be detrimental to the Uaion cause, 
inasmuch as another proof would be afforded of the inefficiency of the 
blockade, and the two powers might be seduced by new advantages prof- 
fered them. On this point we have nothing to say, save that the ineffici- 
ency of the blockade has been already notorious, and that if Eag- 
land at least could be tempted to swerve from her neutrality, 
freeh temptations to her national interests were scarcely needed. 
Bat the authorities at Washington were annoyed, if not unsasy; 
and the Secretary of the Navy sent off three steam-gun-boats 
hence in hopes to cut off the fngitiva, while the Secretary of State sent a 
missive to the newspapers, nominally addressed to the Goveraor of the 
State of New York. Ia this document, so widely published that we do 
not give it place, Mr. Seward p'ctures the Southern emissaries working 
upon the need or the greed of Earopean governments, and thea—though 
he says there is less chance than ever of a quarrel with any one of them— 
he advises lake-coasts and sea-coasts being forthwith put into a state of 
defence. A slight panic on the Stock Exchange was the principal result 
of this epistle from Mr. Seward, who seems to be tormented with the sub- 
ordinate figure that his department cuts just now, in comparison with 
those of the Navy and the Army, and rashes sometimes into print, without 
discretion. We have to thank him though for a most excellent vin- 
dication of the late slight increase of our forces in Canada. Ia 
language rather obscure and involved for an official document, the Se- 
cretary of State declares that “aay nation may be said to involuntarily 
incur daoger in tempestaous seasons when it fails to show that it has 
sheltered iteelf on every side from which the storm might possibly come.’’ 

We managed however, in spite of this new threat—for as such it is 
viewed—to get a few winks of eleepon Thureday night; and woke up 
yesterday to hear that the Potomac was closed (for the tenth time) by 
the “rebel batteries,” that the “ rebels’ themselves had taken up an en- 
tirely new base of operations south of the Rappahanoock, and that a de- 
tachment of them had been badly beaten at Harper’s Ferry. 


Items from British North America. 

The Hon. Arthur Gordon, the newly-appointed Goveraor of New Bruns- 
wick, arrived at Halifax, on Wednesday, by the Cunard steamship Arabia. 
—Viscount Monck, Sir Edmund Head’s successor in Canada, is expected 
by the North Briton the next direct steamer to the St. Lawrence.—Ja- 
maica newspapers are expecting to hail Lord Mulgrave there, to take the 
place of Mr. Darling, though we have not yet heard of the retirement of 
either from the post which he occupies at present. 

An extract elsewhere from a New Brunswick contemporary affects to 
give the result of the late important coaference at Quebec, io relation to 
the great Inter-Colonial Railroad. The revival of the scheme, and the 
possibility of its success, concern the empire at large, though discussion 
of feasible means must be confined mainly to the localitities most inter- 
ested and most competent to manage their own affairs. Yet it is impos 
sible to think without an emotion of pride that the day may not be very 
distant, when a passenger in mid-winter shall land at Halifax in Nova 
Scotia, and thence travel by continuous rail-road through British ierri- 
tory to his home on the Pacific shore. 

After a lengthened examination, and the development in print of no 
slight personal animosity, Col. Rankin has been bound over to take his 
trial at the Assizes, for violating the Neutrality Act. The Toronto Glo 
asserts that the prosecution will not be followed up. 


Great Britain's Power Set Forth by her Enemies. 

Our readers will own, we trust, that we are not addicted to boasting. 
We mast, confess, however, that we have a malicious pleasure in showing 
up the estimate involuntarily put upon our country’s attitade and re- 
sources, by those whose daily enterprise it is to malign, misrepresent, and 
insult her. Making ali allowance therefore for the habitual exaggera- 
tions which mark the incessant appeals in that paper to the passions and 





prejudices of its readers, who will not smile at the 4. ¥. Time of 
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Toeaday last declaring editorially, that “ at the outbreak of the seces- 
sion movement a word from the Britich Government might have done 
more to crush the rebellion than an army could donow?” There’s a com 
pliment—a'l the more acceptable, because praise from that quarter is so 


spirit, end was, as heretofore, one of the most welcome vocalists of the evening. 
Good boys, critics, and other impossib‘e personages, always reserve the 
sweetest morsel for the last. So far we have seemed to be very ill-natared, sim- 


we had reason to expect. Moreever it rained when the perforniance termina- 
ted, so that there was no excuse for shortcomings. But trudging homewards 
in a channel of crinoline, we could hear from either side a pleasant buzz of 
satisfaction at the effort of at least one artist. It was said, and we 
endorse it, that to Miss Kellogg the triumph of the evening really be- 
tistician, “has in all of its possessions five handred thousand troops.” | longed. Ina very arduous part, and oue too which has been made 
We were not cognisant of the fact ; but it puts us more at our ease with | memorable bya graceful and competent predecessor, this young lady succeeded 
respect to Mr. Seward’s menaces even renembering that the Jerald | in winning a new character for her répertoire, and a new success for her friends. 
wipes off or adds on a cipher or two to its esiimates, without a momeat’s | We should be sorry at the commencement of a career so brilliantly inaugurated 
hesitation. | to destroy its noble ambitions with injudicious praise. The commendation of a 
| critic is always stinted and meagre, when compared with the appreciation 0 
the public. Hence, whilst we acknowledge the success of Miss Kellogg in the 
The NV. Y. 7ribune of Wedoesday last contained an editorial article that | role of Amalia, we confess that it would cause usa sincere degree of tribulation 
commenced ia these words: “ We leara from very good authority that | ifshe were to undertake many more such successes. The quality of Verdi's 
British man of-war has receatly entered a Southern port, and on her de- | nye nent iam . it - at ne Oe ae 
tare took on board for Eagland a namber of passengers and a mail.” ay eee v 

an is the reply. We learn from very good authority that no British subsist them, generally succeed the best in the ardecus task of making both 


ends of his garment meet. There is also a certain kind of robust and radely 
man-of-wer whatever bas entered any port whatevcr in the Confederate | nurtured voice which can scale the altitudes of Verdi's fancy, without exciting 


States since the civil war broke out, although, as the 7ribune rightly | giarm in the listener. Bat Miss Kellogg is different from these experienced and 
remarks, the blockade does not interdict such entry. No passengers and | hardy campaigners. Her voice is delicate, and has barely changed from the bud 
no mail have been carried to England by any ‘uch means, though we | to the flower. With proper training, it will gain strength enough ; but if it 
are aware that the British acting Consul at Savannah did recently avail | should unhappily be forced—as it may be in Verdi's operas—the result might 


rare. 

Coupled with this tribate to our moral strength, we must cite one to 
our physical condition, extracted from a leader in last Saturday's 
Herald. “ Great Britaio,” says that eminent aathority and careful sta- 








The Bloekade and British Ships of War. 





ply because no one on Thursday evening gave us the degree of pleasure which | There 


himself of permission to proceed to his post on board a British gun-boat, 
ordered hence to the Bar of Charleston Harbour. 
though a proof of the extreme anxiety of our government to avoid even the 
appearance of offence, it may be mentioned that the Captains of our men- | 
of-war, charged to convey despatches to Consuls resident in blockaded | 
ports, are ia the habit of communicating their errand to the American 
Naval Officer in command on the station, and then sending their 
despatches on shore in the most undisguised and non-committing manner 


possible. | 


Personal. | 


We shrink from dragging the names of travellers needleesly into print ; 
but as the Herald and other journals have capped the climax of their ab- | 
sardities by parading two quiet gentlemen as emissaries of Lord Palmer- 
ston into what is termed the enemy’s country, we will just state a cou- 
ple of facts. Sir James Fergusson and the Hon. Mr. Bourke are the par- 
ties to whom we allude, who have been satisfying a most natural and 
laudable curiosity by visiting the South at this time. The former is the | 
Conservative M. P. for Ayrshire ; the latter is a brother of Lord Naas, 
who was Lord Derby’s Secretary for Ireland. 

Ministers are not in the habit of selecting their special and secret | 


ageats from the ranks of their political opponents. | 
| 


Furthermore, and as | 








| 


| 


calamitous, We should have no apprehension of Miss Kellogg were she in- 


be 
| different like Brignoli, or stupid like—(let the reader put in the name of his pet 


enemy)—but she is neither the one nor the other. The earnest dramatic feeling 
which she throws into her impersonations carries her, as on a wave of ecstacy, to 
the sincerest efforts. The whole resources of her nature and of her education 
are freely lavished to accomplish a result, Such temperaments are never satis 
fied ; they feel their own deficiencies more acutely than others can note them ; 
and for this very reason are always liable to over-exertion. It isa dreadful thing 
to have to preach in this solemn way, but the text was surely given to us on 
Thursday night. Satisfied as we were that Miss Kellogg had achieved a success 
—we were nevertheless alarmed at what might be its ultimate cost. The music 
of the role is rather high, and is embarrassing from being utterly unrelieved, and 
demanding at the same time a vast amount of dramatic expression. In the se- 
cond act we felt some uneasiness ; but Miss Kellogg rallied herself and suc- 
ceeded in preserving abundant vigour for the re der of the opera. The 
music of the third act, and the acting, were admirably rendered. Indeed the 
lady’s success was so complete, that we only desire to qualify it with our fears. 
yeas = of so much genius and enthusiasm must not be allowed to over- 
erself. 

The opera will be repeated on Monday next at the Fourteenth Street house, 

and also to-night in Brooklyn. 
—— 


oOrama. 


Iam much pleased to meet with a piece which has fine show and strong 
effect, and at the same time’ kindly and pure tone; and, as the taste of the 
public is for spectacle, to see that at one New York theatre it has been intelli- 
gently gratified. I agree with the critic of the Times that “ The King of the 
Mountains” at Wallack’s bids fair to become the most agreeable treat of the 
dramatic season, and make myself happy by inviting you to share it at the 
earliest opportanity. 

There are certain regulation adjectives which might be used with perhaps 
some meaning in regard to this piece ; but, as much more powerful ones have 


Verdi's latest opera ‘ Un Ballo Maschera” was selected for the first of Mr. been applied to the “ Seven Sons,” I must try to estimate its worth by recalling 
Uliman’s Benefits, and somewhat unwisely as we think. That it is an extremely | the rare and happy union of a classical locality with an action which we recog- 
popular work cannot admit of a doubt ; but there is something questionable in | nize as simple and nataral. The highest merit of dramatic construction is reached, 
the pclicy of commencing a new season with the well nigh exhausted novelty when romance is brought out of reality ; when the premise is familiar life, and 
ofa passed one. Moreover there were inevitable changes in the caste of the | the conclusion something more poetic ; when, indeed, the form is the crown and 
work, some of which were anything but favourable to the new distribution. lad t of the When artists speak of “ atmosphere,” they mean 
There was anew Jom for instance, a gentleman of a savagely saturnine dispo- the impalpable something which dignifies and graces their plainest copies of 
sition who seemed to take a lawyer's delight in the domestic troubles of poor | nature. On the stage, the effect is less subtle, It is got by throwing character 


It could scarcely 


hat: 





Reinhart, and never missed an opportunity of laughing brutally at the same. | and incident of our everyday life into an historical frame. 
Now Signor Colletti—the former representative of the part—although some- | be realized better than in this drama. Edmond About, the successful French 
what sepulchral in his style, and given to a gaunt sort of jocularity peculiar to pamphieteer, dared little and accomplished much when he made the adventares 
himeselt, was geniality itself compared with Signor Barili. The third act—or at | of a party of travellers in modern Greece the occasion of recalling, or suggest- 


least a portion of it—was spoiled completely by the last named gentleman. 
Amalia, it will be remembered, is discovered under circumstances which are 
Calculated to excite the suspicions of her husband. A very delightful and 
kindly laughing ensemble takes place. Tom and his friend Sam chuckle, as 
the best of us will chuckle over the misfortunes of afriend. Verdi's immense 
tact has preserved this situation from the slightest taint of vulgarity. There is 
something respectful in the retreating forms of the chorus, something generous 
in the exquisite melody which they sing, something chivalric in the attitade of 
the principal sufferer, something overwhelming in the sacrificial agony of the 

heroine. Until Signor Barili assumed the part of Tom, there was nothing 
coarse in any of the emotions. There have been gentlemen of the name of Jem ; 
Signor Colletti, as we have hinted, gave us an impersonation of such an one. 
How different it is with his successor. Imagine a person in good clothes 
Tadely discovering an affair, and jeeringly shrieking with delight at 
the confusion of an unfortunate lady ; fancy the art-delight one experiences 
in noticing the lurching body, salacious grin, and derisively pointed finger of 
such an actor. We blushed not for Jom but for Samuel, who last season occu- 
pied a respectable position in society, and would have checked his friend in such 
unworthy conduct. It will not be expected, of course, from what we have said 
that Signor Barili condescended to sing the music. Instead of the melodious 
langh invented by Verdi, he substituted « shrill Free Concert Room snigger, | 
thereby proving his superiority to art as well as manners, and utterly destroy- 
ing a very neat harmonic effect. 

And, as we are grumbling, we may as well say at once that we do not regard 
Signor Mancusi as an improvement on Signor Ferri. It may be a ridiculous 
prejudice on our part, but we do like to detect the character of every class of 
voice. If it be a tenor, let it pipe its way sweetly into our affections ; if a base, 
let it impel us to respect. But a mixture of any of these voices is abominable. 
There is a double-voiced female at Barnum’s Musenm who sings duets all by 
herself, turning half a frock to you for the soprano, and half a pair of pantaloons 
for the tenor. Toa cheerful mind she presents the appearance of that pleasing 
cartoon known as “ Death and the Lady”—a juvenile pictorial aid to whited 

pulchreism and sackcloth and ashes. The writer of these lines has often won- 

dered, when beholding this victim of chaotic musical gifts, whether it would be 
preierable in a philanthropic respect, to commit murder or suicide as an escape 
from her dreadful facility. If she would put on an entire pair of pantaloons; 
and remain a tenor for a day ; or be consistent to petticoats, and sing nothing 
but femininities until one could escape to another country, the thing would be 
More tolerable. But to be haunted in turns with half a woman and 
half a man, is it not dreadful? Now we will not say that Signor 
Mancusi is double voiced, but he has certainly a ventriloquial style with 
him, which is painfally suggestive of a bad method. He is, we know, 
expected to be a baritone; but we shall not be surprised if he turns out 
Ultimately to be a tenor ora base. Imagine what horrors are in store for us! 
It must be confessed that Signor Mancusi has warmth of delivery and a fair 
share of expression ; but his voice is rebellious, and deflexes grievously from the 
pole star of intonation. It is intractable too, having as it were to be scourged 
into’ exertion ; hence, where effort was impossible, the Signor’s voice was 
Scarcely tobe heard. The little canfabile in the first act was given with good 
feeling, and the grand scene in the last act revealed many points of excellence. 
Bat there is, as we have before said, an uncertainty in the character of the Sig- 
Ror's voice, which produces a sensation of clemsiness even in his best efforts ; 
and until this is surmounted he will scarcely assume a leading position in this 
city, We do not want a little bit of a tenor, a little bit of a baritone, and a 
little bit of a basso ; but a good deal of either one of the three.—Signor Brignoli 
athe commencement of a season is always rusty ; if he creaked occasionally, 
it was nothing but nataral. It is not at all probable that he will improve, but 
We shall become accustomed to the noise before he goes to Europe. Is it true 
that this tenor really contemplates so courageous an act? May we indeed say 
80d bye, or are we once more the victims of an ill-timed jest? Sappose be 
Shoulda’t go? The thought is too terrible ; let us turn to another subject. 

Madame Strakosch, the most willing of all our artistes, sustained the charac’ 
ter heretofore intrusted to Miss Adelaide Phillips. The change was scarcely a 











ing, all the glories of the ancient. We might be simply bored—we generally 
are—by brigands without any relief. We might be impatient of the little 
griefs of a party of tourists, if they bad no relief. For picta- 
resque robbers are pleasantly uncommon, and travelling parties un- 
pl ly the equation being perfect. Let the currents 
of two different nations meet and blend, and the stream thenceforth is 





fall of life. In fiae, we realize best by contrasts. I doubt whether any Greece of 


the stage could give me would not burlesque a fair collegiate education ; if it 
were out-and-out Greece, I m2an, in scenes and characters ; bat when other na- 
tionalities are put against it, the case is different. 

Nearly all “ show pieces” look to unrealities for their life—surely a mistake in 
art. It is trifling compensation to have set before you a series of brilliant 
pictures, if they are to be illustrated and explained by loquacious and loud 
showmen. Homely feiries are enough to dull the warmest poetical sense at 
any time. It has always been a mystery to me why the arts of the stage are 
not more pleasantly wedded. In “The King of the Mountains” there is this 
great merit, that the dresses are not able to snub the words, and that one has 
not to leave deploring the expenditure of so much money on so mach trash. 
We see here, at least, that nothing is more legitimate than a hearty taste for the 
spectacle, and that it is rank affectation to deplore it while we protest that the 
stage should hold the mirror up to nature. Are not mountain scenery and 
sunset on the sea as worthy of reflection as the wits and weaknesses of men and 
women? The spectacular becomes a low order of art, only when it is allied 
with slatternly text and ridiculous plot. 

If there is any theatre here or abroad where show is more perfect than at 
Wallack's—where there is such a bouquet of bright colours—where one can 
more easily imagine a new and expensive order of being, and revel in a land of 
riches, I should be glad to get a season ticket for it ; and I do not think play- 
goers here are awake to their advantages in this respect. We are embarrassed 
by nice places of amusement, and no amount of expense involved in decora- 
tions disturbs our complacency. But it should be recognised, I think, when, as 
in this case, it is judiciously incurred, and when there is so heavy an interest 
of real pleasure. Even at Wallack’s, however, absolute perfection is not at- 
tained, and as it may be I sincerely hope it will be. Theatrical suns are eccen- 
tric orbs, yet something might be done for the glorious luminary that lights the 
Pirceas in the second act. Water seldom leaps wildly on the stage or invites to 
libation or laving ; yet its counterfeit might be more passable than tinsel. In 
very little mattera we get our best delight. If the cascade were regulated with 
more regard to aquatic proprieties, I could dwell with utter enthusiasm on the 
crowning scene among the mountains. Vastmess was never realised so weil, 
nor majesty, nor solidity. A magnificent stage effect, worth a thousand fizzing 
transformations or gauzy ethereal revelations. They do this sort of thing at 
the Grand Opera in Paris ; and ia Paris such a scene would be tumultuously 
applauded. 

I was moved to a reflection by one incident of this drams, and am not vain 
in thinking it migh* be of advantage to theatrical dealers in the raw article of 

at the present momentous date. Mr. Lester Wallack embodies all 
that is national in the “ King of the Mountains.” As sea captain in the ser- 
vice of the United States, fully buttoned, striped, and strapped, he might vent 
immense quantities of the gas of glory. But I doubt whether he could so strike 
the chord of nationality in every heart as he does by the single loyal speech he 
is called upon to make. Anticlimax is the fearfal mistake of Mr. Charles Gay- 
ler and his school. The chord is struck so often and so violently that it soon 
ceases to vibrate at all, and yields but a hollow and mocking echo. In this 
piece we feel that the Eagle is poised gracefully and is wide awake to its res. 
ponsibilities, and that at the proper moment it will perch on the point of vic. 
tory. We therefore rest in graceful confidence. Bat the fussy bird—the bird 
that flaps and shrieks without intermission—not only tires the senses, but also 
awakens a just suspicion in the heart that it may prove to be all fuss and fea- 
thers. Mach better than a p’ of ing to the 


that utterance of virtaous manhood which the Captain gives to Photini. He 
that if he raises a hand her save re musty, per- 
ly geta 


stati ot 
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Sain to the opera.—Miss Hinkley, as Oscar the Page, sang the music with much 


declares 
haps, but why does this plain of heart inevi ge res 
ponse from any audience whatsoever’ It would be cynical to b- lieve that the 
majority of us are quick to recognise the simple virtues, for fear our neighbours 
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should remember that carefully hidden meanness or cunning little depravity of 
our own. The Pharisees, perchance, have not all left the comps. : . 


Tam always put to it to praise hearti! 
y and sensibly. A great actor once 
read a critica of his acting in a certain part. It was Garrick, if | remember. 


Most searchng analysis in the “ article.” It went down into 
9, 
-~4 ye ey: and brought up all sorts of the finest motives. But Garrick 
— y ~ that he had never played that part, and knew nothing about it. A 
oe g thought, my brethren ; and yet we will not admit that this glorious 
al : merely mimetic, and deny the brightest intellect to such impersonations 
= those of Mr. Charles Fisher, Mrs. Hoey, Mr. Blake, Mrs. Vernon, and Mias 
enriques. I see in Mr. Fisher the pace A and the man of the world. This 
brigand is one of his most charming creations. 
fall — his hands. How dexterously he mingles the points that civilized and 
—_ - rascality have in common, and how romantic an air he throws about 
vimse! f! Mrs. Hoey has entered upon a new stage of artistic being this season, 
Perhaps she is inspired by Miss Henriques, whose youth, beauty, and a-plomb 
are strong attractions of the new theatre. The fun of Mr. Blake and Mrs. Ver- 
non is vast, without being vulgar. 
I should rest here, passing over 


It would be pleasant enough to 


i in merited contempt a distressing novelt; 
produced at the Winter Garden, were not my favourite Clarke ennonaeed 4 
ap there on Monday night in the drama of “The Octoroon.” This is a 
serious and interesting drama, and yet the field of comedy is so wide, and Mr. 
Clarke's walks therein have been so successful, that I could wish the total absti- 
nence practised by the Albion for many years past, in regard to local “ social 
questions,” might not be infringed in the theatre where he has won some of hig 
brightest laurels. There should be one sure refuge for a people oppressed with 
political anxieties, and the evidence of any night this season at the theatres is, 
that the sturdiest bursts of patriotism and the most stinging taunts of treason 
are less welcome than the old my of an hour’s amusement. “ The Octo- 
roon” might properly be committed to the criticism of the English public, and 
as it is about to be produced at the Adelphi by the author, it will be curious to 
observe what interpretation is put upon its pictures of American society. The 
New York public will probably decide against its production here at this time 
on this ground, if on no other, that it is not fresh. 1 


— 


Fatts and HFaucies, 


Her Majesty, accompanied by the Prince Consort, the Princess Alice, 
the Prince of Hesse, and several members of the Royal suite, crossed the 
Grampians, on the 20th ult., from Ba!morel into Kincardiaeshire, and 

the night in the village of Fetteroairn, The Royal party re- 
turaed by the Cairn o’ Mouat road over the Grampians. Her Majesty’s 
excursion extended over at least ninety miles. ————Lord Clarendon 
will represent England at the coronation of the King of Prussia at Koa- 
igeberg, and Lord Granville will also be present at the ceremony, 
rance will be represented by Marshal M’Mahon, Duke of Magenta ; 
Austria by the Archduke Maximilian ; and Russia by the Grand Duke 
Constantine, lately on his way to the Isle of Wight ——-——General Paez 
has been chosen temporary Dictator of Venezuela————Alderman 
Cabitt ie, or will be, re-elected Lord Mayor of London, At the opening 
of the International Exhibition in May next he will probably be created 
a Baronet. —The Sidon, a fine screw steamer of 1,800 tons, and 
300-horse power, has just been built on the Clyde, for the Mediterranean 
fleet of the Cunard Company.———No passport will in fature be re- 
aired from avy British subject travelling throug Holland. 


Ne . 








he foundation stone of a new American hotel has been laid in Liverpool. 
——_——Meyerbeer is to direct the orchestra at the coronation of the 
King of Prussia, at Konigsberg ; and a grand march, composed by him 


for the occasion, is to be performed. letter from Constantinople 
asserts that a great echism is expected to take place ia the Eastern Greek 
church, a large portion of the Greek clergy endeavouring to bring about 
a union with the Romish church, oa the condition of the preservation of 
the Greek ceremonials,—_—-——The lote Birmingham Musical Festival 
produced about £3,000 for local charities. —-———Oa the 234 ult., the 
marriage of Viscount Clifden and Miss Seymour, daughter of Lady 
Augusta Seymour, and sister of the Countess of Spencer, took place in 
London.————Messre, Saunders and Otley have in prese a work by 
Lord Robert Montagu, M. P., on “The Revelation of the Church and 
State, and the Nature and Effects of the Established Religion.” 
An unfortanate Cockney, having heard that horse-flesh is eaten at certain 
Parisian hotels, oauteh the utmost horror wheo, lookiag over a carte at 
Vefour’s, he came to the hors d'auvres. He says that a saddle of matton 
is the nearest ——- he can bear to equestrian viands.— The 
to crop, ia — this year is the fiaest for several years past. 

t has been ga in the best possible condition-———— 
There is some likelihood that we shall have the third and fourth volames 
of Mr. Carlyle’s History of Frederick the Great in the course of the winter. 
———tThere is to bea rifle match between the best shot of Scotland 
and France. Mr. Ed. Ross is the champion for S:otland.—— ——Oa the 



































1st of August the new treaty between France and Eogland came Into 
tical During the moath of Jaly Eoglish exports to 
showed an increase of forty per cent., at the same time that a 
falling off of twenty per cent. in the entire exports was noticed in the 
British market. Speut criticism is sometimes worth 
serving. A friend recently returned from Europe tells us that one day, 
while standing in the large room at Hampton Court which contains four 
l’s Cartoons, he saw two young cocknies rush in and heard one 
exclaiming to the other ; “ Iollo! Jem, ain’t these fine big fellows” !!—— 
A new theatre is to be built at Leeds, ia Yorkshire. —The boring 
of the artesian well at Passy, near Paris, has reached the gush of water 
80 long expected. This is the second succesefal experiment in that capi- 
tal. James Brown bas been foand guilty of the murder of Mr. 
John Sheridan Hogan, M.P.P., at Toronto, under mysterious ciroum- 
etances, which will be remembered by many readers. —The Board 
of Trade returos for August show a failing off in the exports of 8} per 
cent. as compared wi h the same month last year; but they are two per 
cent. higher than in August, 1859. The diminution in the shipments to 
the United States during August was equal to £1,000,000 sterling. 
To all the Roman Catholic churches are now put op trunks inscribed 
“ Le Denier de S. Pierre.” But, as everybody passes them, Brown says 
that we are all deniers of St. Peter. Observe the joke: “denier,” one 
who denies. Toe ex Queen of Naples bas received from the hands of 
the Comte de Briancourt the splendid testimonial of adm‘ration offered to 
her Majesty by the Legitimist ladies of France, ia the form of a diadem 
of brilliants, inclosed in ao elaborately chiselled silver casket, valued 
altogether at 600,000f—_——The Quebec Chronicle says that the new 
Governor-General will take up his quarters in the centre and Council 
wing of the Parliament House at Quebec, until the two houses at the 
corner of St. Louis and Dalhousie Streets can be turned ioto one, and 
fitted up for his reception. —-Fashion jast now is revelling in ugli- 
bese. Rectan made women’s bonnets as uabecoming as possible to the 
“ buman face divine,” she has turaed her attention to the ruder sex, and 
made guys of them indeed. Can any thing be imagined more frightful 
than their long skirts, long waists, and chimney-pot hats? —The 
Gorilla conflict rages in the London newspapers. The public is wearied 
with Mr. Da Chailla and his detractors and backers alike. _ 
The fine sailing-ship Shandon arrived, a few days ago, at Moatreal, bein; 
on her third voyage from Glasgow this season. It is said that a - 
larly euccessfal feat in navigation bas not been kaowa for 32 years. Ia 
1829, two Montreal traders made three full trips between Liverpool and 
Montreal.—~——A correspondent of the Field announces a very simple 
remedy for fleas in dogs, “ viz., to rab them all over with ome pF it acts 
like magio, killing the fleas instanter ; if all are not polished off in one 
i will be .’ Phe remedy may be efficacious, 


licati 
possibly bat at least the master or mistress of the afflicted animal must 
personally su tend the application. Otherwise—a repetition will be 
con -idered by coachman, groom, or valet, ————- Madame 
Saqui on the tight-rope at the Hippodrome in Paris, three or 
four weeks ago. Although now eighty-three years of age, she danced 
with considerable vigour aod grace, aad was loudly applauded. 
A letter from Rome, in La Presse, saye: The ex-King of Naples one day, 
on his retarn from a walk, found on his table a sort of placard with these 





words ; “ Francis I the grace of the Vicar of Christ 
King of the Brignnd {eee wheat is being shipped to France, 
in vast quantities. ——-—The negotiations between the man of the 
talian Seana, in Paris, and Mdlle. Patti, have ended in nothlag, She 


aa in accordance with the coansele of her friends, retire from the stage 
and coocert-rooms for a few months, to afford a season of on re- 
pose to her voice. The Chamber of Representatives in Wartem- 
berg has passed almost unanimously. by 80 votes against 1, the law 
which gives Jews and Dissenters the same political rights as those en- 
joyed by other citizea—_—-—The Provincial Council of Milan has 
voted a sum of 5,000 francs for a monument in commemoration of the 
battle of Magenta.————The ruaning of the blockade of Savannah, by 
the steamer Bermuds from Eogland, with a valuable cargo of military 
stores, was one of the items of last week’s war news omitted from our 
brief sammary.———Official returos ia London show that the importa- 
tions of wheat and flour to Eogland, during the eight mon‘hs ending with 
reached to the value of twenty millions ($100,000,000) sterling, 
seven millions sterling to the same time last year. 
Whether Irish Bulls or ters’ errors are more common, we cannot de- 
cide ; bat one or the otuer is deliciou-ly transpareat ia 4 pablished re- 
port of certain military proceedings at Fort Schuyler on Sunday last. 
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After Colonel T. F. Meagher had harangued the Irish Brigade, a Captain 
Hogan followed bim invitiog every soldier present “to raise bis hand 
and swear he will never cease (o desert the flag of bis adopted country until 
Col. Corcoran is released.” —-_——Mr. Edwin Booth made his first ap- 
pearance at the Haymarket Theatre, London, on Monday, Sept. 30, ia 
the character of Shylock. “He was,’ says the Times, “received with 
hearty applause, which he fairly merited. He is a judicious actor, and 
gifted with an excellent voice and an expressive countenance.” H's Jago 
will elicit higher praise. —-—The p pers report the marriage,‘ at Eliza- 
bethtown, of a Mr. Heartt and a Miss Hand. Hands and hearts were made 
for un'on. ——A frightful stampede of cavalry horses occurred at St. 
Charles, Mo., on the 3rd inst. About ten o’cloek, fourteen hundred of 
them, maJdened with fear, went rushing into the encampment, treading 
tents and men into the earth, and creating a scene of unparallelled excite- 
ment. Twelve men are known, says the account, to have been fright- 
fally mangled. The sb t of cotton from Liverpool to the 





thirty, he took the line of old men. and in particalar he has never 
been equalled. His first character was Sir Peter bis second Lord 
Ogleby, and there has never since been on the stage such a baronet or such 
a lord. Of all the cast of ‘The School for Scandal,’ p'ayed on the 10th 
September, 1818, the Maria of the evening, Miss Foote (Dowager Countess 
of Harrington), is the sole survivor. The last who departed before Wil 
liam Farren was Miss Brunton (Mrs. Yates), the Lady Teazle of the night, 
now followed by Sir Peter. The others have long since passed away, and 
po English Theatre at the present moment could produce Sheridan’s 
comedy with so efficient a cast. Joseph, Young ; Charles, C. Kemble ; Sir 
Oliver, Terry ; Sir Benjamin, Liston ; Crabéree, Blanchard ; Moses, Sim- 
mone ; Zrip, Farley ; Mrs. Candour, Mre, Gibbs. We may make excep'ion 
of this last character, however, which Mrs. Wilkins plays better than Mrs. 
Gibbs and quite as well as Mra, Glover. Tbe only fault in Mr. Farren’s 
Sir Pder was ove common to all representatives, save the original per- 
former of the part, King,—forgetting that he is only fifty, they make him 


United States amounted, during the last foar months to 3703 bales, | a ridiculous old fellow of seventy. Farren, however, never forgot that 
of which the whole were American, expect 321 East Indian.———— | Sir Peter was a gentleman.” 


Colonel Romanoff, of the Russian Imperial Eagioeers, is in this country, 
lanning the extension of a vast line of telegraphic commanication be- 
ween Europe and America, by way of Bebring’s Straite——-——The 

Queensland Cotton Company, and the (:eneral Tram-Rai!- Road Company, 

are the latest speculative tein London. The former is to 

have a capital of £50,000, in shares of £2.10; the latter £200 000, ia 
shares of £5.——-——It is expected that the Queen and suite will arrive 





At Edinborgh, in his 86th year, Major Duncan Grahame, of Glenny. The de- 
ceased officer had seen much service, and held the Peninsular War Medal 
and six clasps for the following engagements, viz., Roleia, Vimiera, Coranna, 
Busaco, Fuentes D'Onor, ard Badajoz. He was also present at many other mi- 
nor engagements.—In London, Sir Wm. White, of Carah Lodge, Killarney, and 
yyw a7 wmagl Portman-square, London,— At Bath, Major Henry Marsh.— 
At Cheltenham, Lieut.-Col. Greenwood, C. B. of the R. A. He served in the 


in Edinbargb, on their return from Balmoral, oa the eveniog of Tues: | China expedition, for which he received a medal. He entered the Royal Artil- 
ear the 22nd inst., and that on the following day the Prince Consort | lery in 1512.—At St. Jean de Luz, Basses Pyrenees, Capt. Wm. F. Leith, R. N. 
wi 


lay the foundation stones of the new General Post-office and the 
new Industrial Museum buildings, The Court will leave Holyrood Pa- 


— At Nusserabad, of cholera, R. G. Smith, Cornet 3d Dragoon Guards.— At 
Hammersmith, Capt. W. Welsh, R. N.—In London, Joseph Mandsley, Eads 
Civil Eogi .—At Waching D. C., General Walter Jones, an aged and dis- 





lace for England early on Thursday morning.-——By the ehip Asia, | tinguished retired lawyer—At Jamaica, the Hon. James Taylor, the oldest 


of New York, a cargo of ot pny has lately been imported from the 
Island of Sombrero, and land 
the Datch island of St. Martin, in the West Indies, and isthe property of 


popular representative in the Assembly ; Alexander Holmes, Esq., of the Corn- 


in London. Sombrero is situate near | wall (hronicie, the oldest editor in the island; Capt. Morrish, of her Majesty’s 


ship Jmaum, and Colin Spaulding Esq., Commissioner of Stamps.—M. Abel de 


Mesers. Wood and Sons, of New York, who are said to hold it under the Py one of the most eminent French painters of this century, died at the age 


rotection of the U.S. Goverament.-——-Sir George Grey embarked at the 
ape of Good Hope, August 15, in the Cossack, 20, Capt. Moorman, which 


immediately for New Zealand, the government of which he is | » 
about to reseume,———The consecration of three Bishops of the Charch | his office, and died instantly.At Folkestone, 


6. He was born at V ‘iennes, the native town of Watteau, and at a very 


early age became a papil of David, whose peculiar manner—that of a school now 


nearly extinct—he inberited.—On the 25th ult., Sir ‘fhomas Blaikie, who was 
or several years Lord Provost of Aberdeen, dropped down while on the way to 


aged 85, the Rev. T. F. Foord 


of England is expected ‘to.take place in Westminster Abbey on Friday, | Cowes, D. D., Chaplain in ey Og the Queen, and Deputy Clerk of the 


Nov. 1, being the Festival of All Sainte. The three gentlemen who are 
then to be raised to the episcopate are Dr. Thomson, to the see of Gloa- 
cester and Bristol ; Dr. Caulfield, to that of Nassau (Bahamas) ; and Mr. 
T. N. Staley, late tutor of St. Mark’s College, Chelsea, to the missionary 
Bishopric of Honolalu, the capital of the Sandwich Islands.————Last 
year the then Mayor of Southampton, Mr. Perkins, had a silver cradle 
resented to him in conseqnence of the birth of a daughter dar- 
og his mayoralty. Mr. Coles, the present mayor, has the 
same claim upon the town.——-—Capesthorne Hall, Cheshire, 
the seat of A. H. Davenport, E-q., was, on the 30th ult., the 
scene of a most destructive conflagration, which completely 
destroyed the interior of the spacious and handsome building, 
and damaged the property to the amount of several thousand pounds. 
Father L daire is dangerously ill at Sorréze. —Si 

James Hudson bas been invited by the King of Italy, to assist at the great 
wild boar bunts near Pisa. —-——Borneo and the Islands of the Eastern 
Arobipelago are becoming jealous of the African gorillas. Their journals 
declare that they bave in their forests the self eame connecting link with 
mankind. The Emperor and Empress of the French must have a 
decided relish for the gentle eport of bull-fighting. They lately attended 
exhibitions of it on two ceamneling days, Sunday and Monday, at Bayonne. 
————The Hon. William Wells Addington, of Venn Ottery, eldest son 
of Vi-count Sidmouth, is to contest Plymouth, as the candidate In the 
conservative interest, in opposition to Mr. Walter Morrison ——_——Vis- 
count Chetwynd has married Mary, sole eurviving daughter of the late 
John Husser, Eeq., of Lyme Regis, Dorset. 


a 


Ovituary. 


Sm S. H. Srintive, Banr.—Sir 8S. H. Stirling, Bart., died at his seat, 
Glorat, Stirlingshire, on the 19th inst., at the early age of thirty-one. He 
was the eldest son of Captain G. Stir (second son of the sixth baro- 
net), and succeeds his uncle in 1858. The family are descendants of Sir 
J. Stirliog of Glorat, who was armour-bearer to King James I, and 
knighted in 1430. 


Cuantes Lorrvs Orwar, Esq., C.B.—The death of Mr. Otway is an- 
nounced, as having ocourred at Mlan, where he bas held the appoiot- 
ment of Consa , since April of last year. The deceased gentle- 
man, who was the only son of the late General Sie Loftus W. Otway and 
Lady Otway, ey daughter of the late Sir Charles Blicke, of Carroon 
Park, Surrey, bad been in the diplomatic service for above thirty years, 
baving been to the ion at Stockholm in November, 1830, 
He was at one time Secretary otf fon and Chargé at Madrid, and in 
1864 was made a Companion of the Bath. It may remembered that 
Mr. Otway was nominated Minister to Mexico in 1858, and was recalled, 
under a cloud, in the sammer of 1859. The London 7imes and Daily News 
contaia ridiculous notices of his “ exertions in that distracted country,” 
and of his subsequent appointment to the “onerous” post of Consul- 
General at Milan. The trath is that a Minister does not subside into a 
Consulate, save under a of some sort ; and moreover the Consu- 
late in question is almost a sinecure and one of the anuggest things in 
the gift of our Foreign Office. 


Tus Ancurtect or Cotoone Carugprat (Restorep).—The Rhenish 
papers report the of Baurath Zwirner, the arebitect of Cologne Ca- 
thedral. It will be difficult to replace him in that special capacity. 
What bas been done for the rebuilding of the venerable structure daring 
the last thirty years is entirely Zwirner’s work. The completion of the 
Cathedral was the it task of his life.—be bad identified himself with 
it, as it were ; but he, too, has not been allowed to see it finished ; and, 
again, the old crane on the etill fragmentary spire has to look for the 
master who is at last to carry out the unfinished work of centuries. Max 
von Schenkendorf, in 1815, sang prophetically— 

Seh’ ich immer noch erhoben 

Auf dem Dach den alten Krahn, 

Scheint mir nur das Werk verschoben, 

Bis die rechten Meister nahn. 
Zwirner certainly was “ein rechter Meister,”—one of those whom the 
poet foresaw with his miad’s eye. 





Surcron Cusack, M.D.— Saunders bas the following notice of the de- 
cease of the celebrated eurgeon, Cusack :—* We very much regret to 
record the death of this eminent surgeon. For some time past the la- 
mented gentlemen has been labouring under bronchitis, which terminated 
fatally at a quarter past nine o’clock on Tueeday night, at his residence, 

7, Merrion-equare. It is almost unnecessary to revert to the great 
onal position of the late Surgeon Cusack ; bis fame was European, 
and be ranked with those distinguished men—Coilles, Crampton, Marsh, 
and Carmichae|—whoee nemes were as familiar as household words, in 
the city of Dublin especially, and honoured in every part of the world. 
on Cusack succeeded Sir Philip Crampton as surgeon in ordinary 
to the Queen in Ireland, and, independently of extensive private prac- 
tice, was for a number of years one of the attending sar of 
Steevens’ Hospital, in which he performed rome of the most dificn t opera- 
tions in a manner that elicited the admiration of all members of his 
fession. In Dy life Surgeon Cusack was much esteemed for his social 
qualities. aod for the rarest and most highly caltivated intellectual at- 
tribates.” - 

Mr. Wittiim Farrex,—This eminent comedian, who has just died at 
his residence in Brompton-equare, was born towards the close of 1786, 
and was consequently at the time of bis decease in his 75th year. While 
he was rene OS Parr at the Haymarket, in May, 1845, he was seized 
with a fit which, through injudicious treatment, culmioated in a severe 
stroke of paralysis, for some time it was thought that he was lost to 
the stage forever. Perhaps it would have been better for bis reputation 
if he had never rea; ; for his articulation was rendered so indis- 
tinct , and his phy: and mental powers were so materially impaired 
by the shock which his constitution had sustained, that those who saw 
him only in the closing h of bis career could form no idea of the 
ability which he displayed when in bis prime. He remained for ten years 
l t before the public as an actor at the Haymarket and as manager 

actor at the Strand and the Olympic; and his last appearance was 
at the Haymarket, where, on the 16th of July, 1855, he played Lord 
Ogleby on the occasion of bis farewell benefit.— 

Another paper eayr, “ the death of William Farren, the actor, aged 75, 
does not ‘colipse the galety of nations,’ but old play-goers will not bear 
of it without regret, nor without memory of many a rare enjoy- 
ment, Son of aa older Farren, of Covent Garden, and the brother of a 
favourite player at Bath and Dublin, his first appearance in London was 


Bloset to his late Majesty, William 


Arntp. 

Return or Troors rrom Rep River Serr.ement.—About five years 
ago a detachment of the Royal Canadian Rifles was sent from this city 
to Red River, vi@ the St. Lawrence and Atlantic, either to maintain 
peace in that territory, or as a safeguard against American intruders.— 
We recollect that, at the time, considerable difficulty was experienced in 
procuring a chart of the Hadson Bay coast ; and telegrams were sent to 
New York, Nova Scotia, aod different other parts, making enquiries for 
one, and several bundred dollars were expended before a chart of that 
inhospitable coast could be procured, without which the Great Britain 
could not proceed on her voyage with the troops ou board.—At length a 
chart was got—the (/reat Britain sailed from Quebec and landed the de- 
tachment safely at York Factory, on the Hudson Bay coast—from whence 
the men were forwarded overland to Red River. 

We now learn by an extract of a letter just received at Lachine, that 
the troops are daily expected at York Factory, oa their return to Mont- 
real. The extract is dated “ York Factory, 10:h August, 1861.” “ We all 
anticipate a gay Fall of it here. There are two ships expected—one to 
convey the troops from Red River Settlement, which is looked for daily, 
to Montreal ; the other the company’s vessel from London. Bat the ice 
bas already set in, and as far as the eye can reach, the coast is covered 
with it.’—The writer antisipates the detachment will be detained at 
York, on account of the winter appearing to set in unexpectedly early. 
For ourselves we do not eee the propriety of withdrawing the few troops 
in that territory at this particular juncture. The cost was enormous in 
sending them there. The eame will be the case in removing them. Be 
sides, it appears to us that there is a greater necessity of British rule in 
that quarter now, than when the Rifles were sent to the interior.—Mon 
treal Pilot, Oct. 7.—A-propos to this, the Nor’- Wester of the 14th ult, says 
tbat since the departure of the Canadian Rifles from Fort Garry, the Iv- 
dians are remarkably saucy, and have even levied black mail on the Red 
River steamer for the use of the wood. The Nor’- Wester suggests that a 
volanteer force be raised among the residents of the settlement. 


Rirte-Ssoorme ; Tae Lirrte Vicror.—Prinee Edward Island, in the 
person of Mr. Hickey, bas won the chief prize, a silver urn, at the Sussex 
Vale contest, in connection with the New Brunswick Exhibition of local 
Arts, Manufactures, aod ucts, Nova Scotia made: bighest number 
of points at tbree ran 6, total 136, av: ll}rd ; New Branswick 
19, 261, aud 124, ely ; Priuce Bd Island 24, 297, and 14 
ng therefore was pretty decided, and we congratu- 
late the victors acc y- 


A New Frencu Rirce —A firm io Scotland, celebrated for the manu- 
facture of steel, bas recently contracted to furnish the French govern- 
ment with muskets so constructed that they will discharge seriatim 
through one barre! sixteen cartridges, by means of a slide containing six- 
teea chambers. Whea the contents of the slides are fired off, another 
loaded slide can be inserted by the soldier in a few seconds, by which 
thirty-two shots can be discharged in one minute. By drawing the trig- 
ger the chambere containing the charge adjust themselves to the barrel 
in succeseion. The model is furnished by the French government.—Scois- 
man. - 

Orricers aT THE Prusstay Reviews.—I cannot resist sending you a 
few lines to tell you of the extraordiaary kindness and civility which 
bave been shown to the English officers attending the manceavres. It is 
really impoesible to give you an adequate notion of the kindness shown 
us, and of the hospitality with which we are treated—everything, too, 
done in such a simple, uopretending manoer, as if, indeed, it were alla 
matter of course, and there were notbing unusual or remarkable about it. 
The number of foreign officers attending these manceavres is about 100. 
Almost all nations find their representatives, indeed the kingdom of Italy 
is the only country of importance conspicuous by its absence. Shall I 
add the Federal portion of the disunited States? Bat if the North is ab- 
eent, the South is represented by two gentlemen from Virginia, who are 
here to learn the art of war. 

Yesterday a strange looking person appeared in a black sheep:kin 
busby, and dark cloth dressing gown, a Circassian, aide-de-camp to 
General Bariatinski. Misfortune cannot indeed make strauger bedfel- 
lows than do these Prussian manceuvre:; for the Austrian General 
Baumgarten finds himself in daily contact with the French General Fo- 
rey, bis recent opponent at Montebello; and the other night I saw 
Prince Windischgratz, an Austrian officer in full uniform, drive off in a 
fiacre between two French generale, looking very much as if he were a 
prisoner of war being walked off between his captors. Well, all these 
foreign officers (we are eighteen English) ere lodged, feasted, and car- 
ried about in special trains and all manner of carriages, as well as 
mounted on the — 1 and regimental horses, besides having two offi- 
cere, Count Blumenthal and Baron Berner, specially appointed to look 
after them. Most of these officers have been sent by their respective go- 
veroments ; come, like myself, have come on their owa hook ; all, how- 
ever, are received with the same kindness and hospitality. The best 


Pro- | rooms in an hotel have been retained for Lord Clyde, Gev. Eyre, and 


suite, and it is an understood thing that they are to consider themselves 
the King’s guests during their stay, and never to put their hands into 
their pockets—the same applies to all accredited foreign officers, A 
® train every morning takes us part of the way to the manc1uges, 
the remainder of the journey being performed in carriages of every pos 
sible sbape and which we find in waiting, which have been 
collected from all parte, some having come sixty or eighty miles. Of 
these carriages there mast be at least a hundred. At the poiat where we 
leave the road we find our horses, which are allotted to us somewhat pro- 

i ly aod withou' t regard to any congruity between their far- 
oitare and the uniforms of their riders which an artistic eye might desire 
—Leatter from Cologne, Sept. 21. 


Capt. Retallack, Military Secretary and Aid-de-Camp to the Governor 
General, does not parpose returning to Eogland with Sir Edmund Head, 
Lord Moock having requesfed Capt, Retallack to assume the duties o: 
Private Secretary. Lieut.-Col. Irvine, Aid-de Camp, will retain that posi- 
tion onder Lord Monck.——Col. , C.B., aenaal the 9th depot 








made just forty-three years ago, at‘ the Garden.’ Then little more than 


so far back as the capture of the West India Islands in 1796,—_- 
good-service pensions of £100 a year each have been siestl at rept ad 
posal of the General Commandiog-in-Chief by the death of General Her- 
bert.——The 34th pany Royal Eogi 8, is to be raised to its proper 
strength of 100 men of all ranks before proceeding to Bermada to relieve 
the 26:h company, which returas to Eogland.——Captain Bolton, of the 
12th Regt., is said to be bringing forward an invention, by meansof 
an officer can steal into an enemy’s trenches or lines, and communicate 
instantly by night with his own friends, giving full information of aij he 
sees around him. The plan proposed is also said to be of great simpli- 
city!!——There was a grand Volunteer sham fight and review on the 
3lst ult. in the park of Sir John Maxwell, at Polloc, about three miles 
from Glasgow. The aggregate number of people on the ground wag ee 
timated at 300,000, the largest assemblage of human beings which has 
ever taken place ia Scotland.——Complaints are made in London 
that Sir M. J. Slade, Lieatenant-Governor of Guernsey, bas appointed a 
Island 





professor of Homceopathy to be chief of the Medical Staff of the 
Militia. The remonstrance appears to be reasonable. 


Wanr-Orrice, Serr. 27.—Royal Horse Gds: Lt Carew to be Capt, b-p, y Bt 
Maj Sheffield, who ret ; Cor and Adjt McAlpine to have rank of ‘te: Bar. 
naby to be Lt b-p. 4th Drag Gds: Lt Shaw-Hellier, 2d Stafford Mil to be Cor 
bp. 14th Hussars: Lt Gowan to be Capt, b-p, v Blyth, who ret; Cor ; 
to be Lt, bp. 16th Lancers: I Turner to be Cor, b.p, v Lovell, who ret, 17th: 
H St J Dick to be Cor, b-p. Gren Gds: A Caulfeild, to be Ens and Lt, bp; RG 
Gaussen to be En and Lt, b-p. 3d Ft: Maj Cairnes, 48th, to be Maj, v 

who ex. 8th: Lt-Col and Bt-Col Sillery, Depot Bat, to be Lt-Col, v 

son, who retires on half pay ; Majorand Bt Lt-Col Hinde, C 

Colonel, by purchase, v Bt-Col Sillery, who ret; Capt and 

to be Maj b-p; Lt Tarte to be Capt, b-p; Ea Williams to be Lt, bp; 

nis to be En, b-p. llth: En Auchinleck to be Lt, b-p, vy Lewis, who ret; 
Moore, to be En, b-p. 42d: Lt-Col Morel, depot bat, to be Lt-Col, v W 

who ex. 44th: En Walsh to be Lt, b-p, v Fe , who ret; RRO" 

Eo, bp. 46th: En Scott to be Lt, b-p, v Jones, who ret; J T Kell 

En,b-p. 47th: Capt Savary, 49th, to be Lt, v Taylor, who ex. 50th: 

to be Adjt, v King, who res that app. 54th: Maj Deacon, 6lst, 

Bt Lt-Col Brett, who ex. 60th: J H Gumbleton to be Ea, b-p. 

ear Niven to be Asst-Surg. 88th: Lt Dew to be Instruc of 

Herd to be Lt, b-p, v Willans who ret; H Bevan 

Allanby, MD, to be Asst-Surg. 24 WI 

Jones, dec; Ea Bowers to be Lt, w-p; 

A H Duthie to be En, wp. 3d: En Little to be Lt, 

Royal Mil College. Staff College: Bt-Col Napier, h- 

Superint of Studies at the Cadets’ College, to be Comm, 

who res that app.— Cadets’ College: Bt-Col Lacy, b-p, ‘ 

perint of Studies.— Brevet: Bt-Vol McDaff, 74th, to have local rank of Maj-Gen, 
while serving on Staff in the East Iadies—Memo: Lt Talbot, h-p, Unatt, ig 
permitted to ret by sale. 

War-Orricg, Oct. 1.—Royal Artill: Capt and Bt-Maj O’Connell to be Lt 
Col, v Bt-Col Sir G R Barker, KCB, dec; Sec Capt Bradshaw to be ; 
Capt and Bt Maj Grylls, Sapernum List, to be Sec Capt; Vet-Surg H 
perm to res his commision. 


Navp. 

A New anv Cvrtovs Ivrernat Macuive.—A published letter from 
Fortress Monroe, dated Saturday last, the 12th inst., contains the fol- 
lowing singular statement. 

“ Last evenirg a flig of truce ceme dowa briogiag sixty 
among the number was a@ gentleman who brings the following intelli- 
gence :—On Weduesday evening last an iofernal machine was sent dowa 
from Sewall’s Point for the purpose of blowing up tbe flagship. She 
came down to the ship without any difficulty, but she caught in the grap- 
pliog always banging from the jibboom eni of the ship. This was taken 
by thoee inside for the chain cable, and when they thought they were 
under the bottom of the ship, they made preparations for screwing the 
torpedo on the b:lge, but, to their surprise, they foand they were sadly 
mistaken, and they came near losiog their lives as well as the machine, 
They, however, escaped, and worked themselves on shore on rebel 
ground, and the machine was carried back to Norfolk, to try the experi- 
ment at some future time. 

“From the gentleman who made the statement I learn the follo 
particulars io relation to the machine. He states that it is built of iron, 
of a similar shape to the Ross Winaos boat, of a saffic 
to accommodate two persons, who work it ahead b 
serew propeller. It is guided by a radder, and it 
of water, let in and forced oat by means of a pamp. 
them, and a velocimeter shows bow great a distance is run 
Bearings and courses are given the men, and they go on a h 
voyage, with a large chance of accomplishment. Aa india-ra' 
which is floated on the surface, furnishes them with fresh 
force pump forces out the foul air. Oa arriving at 
desired a Erapple catches the cable of a 
chine is v away until it is su 
the magazines; the water ballast is 
machine floats up 
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bole, and while one lets the water into the compartment to sink 
chine, the other person screws up the plate, the grapple is let go, 
infernai machine is left to explode, while the machine is worked in shore 
out of barm’s way. Commodore Goldsborough is informed of this article, 
and will of course take all the precautions to prevent an occarrence 
which would prove ro disastrous to a fine ship and of so much impor 
tance to the enemy.” 


Be 


Prince Alfred, on his arrival, by the Niagara, to join his ship at Hall- 
fax was received with undue parade by the Lieutenant Governor and 
General Commanding. We know that all this fuss is very annoy 
to the young Middy himself. We cannot help thiakiag it ill-timed. 
naval authorities of course take no part in it.—~—The line-of-battle 
steamer Bulwark, 91, building at Caatham, is to be converted into a 51 gun 
jron-clad frigate-—-The Malacca, 17,C pt. Napier, arrived at Spithead from 
Sheerness, on the 30th ult. She is appointed to reinforce the squadron oa 
the South American station, and will shortly proceed thither.——The gan- 
vessel Plover, 5, Comm. the Hon. H. A. L. Corry, left Piymouth, on the 26th 
alt. for the West Indies——The Recruit, 3, Comm. Spain, arrived at Spit- 
bead on the 1st inst., from the Mediterranean.—The followi 
veesals bel paying to the reserve at Chatham have been orde: by 
Admiralty to be sold: The C7 ra, 26. the Vestal, 26, the Tyne, 26, 

Tolage, 26, the Daphne, 18, the Fantome, 16, the Childers, 16, the Comus, 
lectra, 14, the Despatch, 12, the Kangaroo, 12, the Frolic, 12, Arab, 
the Daring, 12, the Elk, 12, and the Mariner, 12.—The gunboat Doverel, 4, 
Devonport, is ordered to be put in commission with a complement 
mev.—-Tte utmost exertions are now beiog made at Chatham,to 
the Royal Oak, 51, the first of the wooden iron-plated steam fri; 
being built. She will be covered to four feet below the water | 
iron plates upwards of four iaches in thickness. Although nomiaally 
51-gun frigate, it is not probable she will carry more than 32 of the Arm 
strong guns of the heaviest kind. ——The Pelican, 17, Comm. Brock, 
from Spithead, o2 the 27th alt., to reinforce the Mediterranean 
—An annuity of £40 is to be paid to the widow of Serg C 
who died oa board the Firebrand, ia charge of a detachment of 
Marine Light Iofantry, in covusequence of the great zeal displayed 
by hm while attending on his mesemates during the fearfal pre 
valence of yellow fever on board the ip in the Wet Indies.— 
We notice with t regret the death of Captain Morrish, of H.MS. 
Imaum, at J ——The Virago, 6, p. w., and the Sparrow, 5, 
gan-veseel, were about to sail for the N. A. station, at the close of 
month. The Hmeraid, 51, was also about to embaik shot, shells, aod 
munitions of war for the squadron ——The new iron-cased ship Black 
Prince is to leave the Clyde for Portsmouth, on the lst of November.— 
The iron-cased ships recently ordered to be built are to be named respec- 
tively the Nort , the Captain, aad the Elephant—names once fa- 
mous in the annals of British naval history ——The Storm signals which 
are sent dowa by the Marine Department of the Board of Trade, through 
itzroy, when bad weather is threatening, are now at- 


a upon adding ten more 


AprornTments.—Lieuts: B. L. Lefroy to command the Doterel ; 
Hutchinson to Medea ; N. B. Smith to Pelican; P. 
borough, for => ; W. H. Wright to Hawke, for service 
Surgeons: W. M. Saunders to Bri ia; J. Austen to M. 
addi., to Nile. Re 
Promorions.—Royal Marines : Capt. and Bt-M 
Spalding, to ret fp First Lt. Cobb to be Capt. 
te 
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THe Albion. 


‘ Ab! what has become of it all?” he suddenly exclaimed, as he drew out to its | ready to reward th: 
fall length the little short carl, for the first time discovering the loss of the long 7 e vioter with a 


New Publications. tresses ; ‘ did they cut it off? the monsters !’ 


The tone of the times is sufficiently indicated—if evidence were want-| -,. Yelverton’s admiration of masculine vigour is expressed in the 
iog—by the two eole novelties of the week, both from the press of D. Van | following passage :— 
Nostrand. One is clothed in red ; the other in blue. One is a large aod 
,: jictiona: f 98, astuteness, or perception ; t solid creatures with an immense capa- 
bandsome aera, 8 Military D 7ys by Coles el HL 5. Gott, Inspector city tor affection, ak little of AB ant artifices and delicate subtleties which 
Geoeral, U.S.A.; the other a little pocket Manual of Internal Rules and | ysnally win it. Cupid makes up to them in quantity for what he stints them 
Regulations for Men-of-War, by Captain U. P. Levy, U.S.N. We need | in quality. Nine times out of ten if a maid have two lovers, one six feet odd 


501 








laurel wreath. Ino a quainter vein he 
shows the knight ascending the tower of his “ladye love” by a ladder 
of ropes, while a hand holding an enormous pair of shears issues from an 
arrow-slit, severs the rope, and cats off all chance of retreat; or when 
attacking @ Moorish castle the Moor pushes the scaling ladder from the 
wall, and the kaight, to save himself from falling, catches hold of the 
—— leaving one ia doubt whether one or both will kiss their 


One of the drollest of Mr. Tenniel’s medieval sabjects ia that in which 








“«T think,’ said I, ‘ all large, clamsy men have great hearts, little sensitive- 
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xarcely commend these timely works to the numberlees Volunteers who 
are crowding into the ranks. A brief glance at the illustrated pages of 
the former suffice to show how mach the soldier, and the officer especially, 
pas to learn in the mere rudiments of his difficult profes: ion, before he can 
consider himself in any seose a master of it. And yet, since war is becom- 
jog more and more a matter of science, it is surprising to see how little 
concern, as to the requirements needful for success, is evinced by many 
s brave recruit. They seem to bold generally, tha: soldiership comes by 
instinct. 

In the Albion of June 29 we gave our readers a slight glimpse of the 
frst part of The Martyrs to Circumstance, by Mrs. Mejor Yelverton, who 
sopplied London, Dablio, and Edinburgh with such nice tit bite of scan- 
dal, at an earlier period of the year. The fair lady’s abortive effort to 
revive the waning sympathy of the public, by telling her own tale in 
veiled but transparent fiction, has recently been brought to a close, 
and the Atheneum thus disposes of both work and author. One short | 
extract here given bas appeared already in our columns ; but the review 
would be incomplete without it, 


The Yelverton case, notwithstanding the suit progressing in Scotland, 
already seems eo completely a bygone story that it is difficult for idlers 
at watering-pleces, tourists in Spain and Italy, and gentlemen grumbling 
at the wildness of the partridges, to realize that it was an affair, and for 
nine days the affair, of the last season. Yet so it was. It was the first 

scandal of 1861, and throughout the months when London is sup- 
to be habitable it did better service, as a stock topic for London 
ner parties, than the hazardous performances of Blondin and Leotard. 
At first, Celtic hysterics excited a arge amoant of reflex nervous action 
on this side the Irish Chanvel, and society indalged in an edifying exbi- 
bition of virtuous indignation against the depraved seducer of the simple 
girl who shared his rug with him on board a steamer, on the firat night 
of their romantic intercourse. Pablic interest ran eo bigh, that in the 
course of eight days a provider of cheap literature for the multitude is 
understood to bave made as many pounds by the eale of an illustrated 
report of the trial, an old plate, originally designed to represent Mrs. 
Manniog, the murderess, portraying the beauties of the new heroine, and 
an engraving of the Old Bailey, during the trial of Palmer, the poisoner, 
being put as a picture of the interior of the Irish Court. A few weeks 
sw an abatement of the fever, but the cause of the excitement still held 
its place in general discussion, inducing ladies to speak with delicious 
freejom on the most delicate questions of social immorality, and in due 
course making our “ pretty horsebreakers”’ the objects of that sentimental 
admiration which a few seasons before had been lavished on the lady 
arses of the Scutari hospitals. Now that the storm has altogether died 
out, it wili amuse reflective observers of passing manners to learn how 
the drama, which roused such violent emotion in the minds of thousands 
of spectatore, is regarded by the principal actrese, We should, however, 
be sorry if any words of ours lead any one to throw away five shilliogs 
in buying Mrs. Yelverton’s “ Martyrs to Circumstance,” which is as silly, 
dull, and coarse a book as any female of uaenviable celebrity could be 
expected to write. Making due allowances for the general advancement 
in taste, it may rank with the literature which proceeded from female 
pens in the seventeenth century. Indeed, in its tone and matter, it offers 
many points of strong resemblance to the “ Adventures of Rivella.” The 
fame personal vanity which prompted Mrs. Manley, telling the story of 
ber own loves under the name of Rivella, to write, “ Her hands and arms 
have been publicly celebrated,—it is certain that I never saw any so weil 
; her neck and breasts have an established reputation for beauty 
and colour ; ber feet small and pretty,” induces the Hon. Mrs. Yelverton, 
dias Miss Theresa Longworth, writing of herself as Thierna, to rbapso- 
dize about “her tiny feet,” and “small ears,” and her “ tiny golden 
carl.” Here we gave a picture of the heroine as painted by the 
ine :— 


i 


sweet, nor grand-looking ; at times she was all these. In re was 
little above the 4 t in figure and ly She 
had the small feet, hands, ears, ve yy ing. Her features 
are almost impossible to portray, as they varied every emotion of the ever- 


. Her eyes were of that deep blue 
et, or looks up bright and clear with the 
of the sobanbenhe — the = pore = be Dene a dreamy 
mysterious e: , as of some awful past, or fore: owing a future 
no common vicissitade. It was a face, with more underneath 
magnetic fascination, from the inf ciel antcn haneh aan 
» uence of which it was impossible to escape. 

Her eyes were luminous, and said a thousand things for which words fell short : 
dashed with haughty defiance, or grew cold with stern decision ; were soft 
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crawls alo 
the only view is, not of nature, but the back of a most fashionable coat and hat, 
or @ large circumference of springy material formed no doubt of horsehair and 
steel hung over with ol 

bonnet, from which 


her, I fear that with her si 
would soon be found guilty of heiaous misdemeaaors, and excommunicated as 
fractious and unruly. Upon her futare husband, therefore, rested my only 
hope, and certainly from his last feat it was bata slender one; yet he, from 
his position, must be well versed in those conventionalities which is neverthe- 
less set so outrageously at defiance. Bat then this was on the Bosphorus and 
in war time. In European and civilized society he would surely see the propri- 
ety of leading his devoted young wife with a silver thread through the maze of 
conventionali ti 

curiosity to see how two such very odd beings would go on, and resolved to 
study the male portion of the proceeding at my earliest convenience.” 


either thet the lackleas victim of circumstance thought Thieroa dead 
whea be made his second match, or that he was not aware it was illegal 
for a man with a wife still living to marry again. 


that Mrs. Yelverton is ill satisfied with the part 
gal proceedings against her 
resolately decline to aid ia the prosecution of Major Etherington for bi- 
gamy. 

nominally the husband of the rich widow) 
fair Thierna, who, in the coaclading chapter, tends him ia his dying 
on expires on his lifeless body, and shares with him the 


Montez” and Smollett’s “ Memoirs of a Lady of Quality 
Y | advise those who are not conavisseurs of vicious eccentricities to leave it 
alone. The extracts we have given will sufficiently inform the public of 
the character of a writer who promises again to make demands on their 





the 
and. melting in pity or love, or brimmed over with archness. She wasa Lady 
Macbeth, a Desdemona, or a Diana Vernon in rapid jon, as cir t 
called each character forth. She was in earnest reality what Lady Hamilton so | 
ably personified, and made me both weep and laugh more than | had done for | 
years.” 
—Such is the lovely Thierna, as she appears ia Part I. of the “ Martyrs 
to Circumstance,” sastaining the character of an operatic Sister of Mercy, 
who resides in the Maison de la Mére in Coasstaatinopie, and employs 
herself, when she is not playing Moore’s melodies on the D and G strings 
of a violoncello, with dashiog about the Golden Hora in a caique, and 
bearing medicines and solace to wounded soldiers oa board troop-sbipe. | 
She is still busy with ber musical and charitable avocations, when her 
= is brokcn in upon by Captain (in due course, Mejor) Cyril Ethering- 
“ The cell of Thierna joined the chapel, and was used for the purpose of con- 
A wire screen had been let into the partition, and on the chapel-side 
was placed the prie-dieu, or confessional. Forgetting the heat in my curiosity, 
l slipped inside to call Thierna. A man on the terrace I deemed an impossibi- 
lity; bat a man it was, in a fi ng-cap and dark-blue uniform, standing 
straight before the open window, staring into the little cell. Had he fallen 
from the copper-coloared sky, my eyes could not have opened wider ; bat other 
eyes than mine had caught sight of the form. With a bound like a young aute- 
, Thierna sprang from ber writing-table to within a couple of yards of the | 
stopped short, far more confused than when she 


had worn the 
r crime. Her heaving breast raised the folds of her white collar, 
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ere suffused with a rose pink, her cyes looked up in melting azare, 

as she said in a tremulous voice, ‘ il! don’t you know me, Cyril?’ Her 
pv nhen pom him like an electric — Jo ~~ through the window, 
ere I could ejaculate my su . sup) ire was folded in the em- 
brace of the Lcteme beown feed ond whiskers had min- 


stranger ; his 
and mixed up in a very odd way in the white veil, someof the idea 
over his shoulder. Where the small head was I could not clear! distinguish 
There was a fluttering in the escaped of the garments, like 
4 bird's feathers ling to get free ; and a smothered masculine sound of 
farting ! Se cua Glin peoetrating through the toque part of the head- 


ruffling of 


If in her persenal descriptions the author is complimentary to herself, 
 & oot Seen so to Major Yelverton. Here is the portrait of her 


“ This masculine ition—for so I was bound to consider him—was not 
Strictly or regularly some. There was something more than that ; he wore 
the stamp of power,—of manly, undaunted, fearless bearing. His head was 
Proudly set on, as though it could never bow save to catch the whisper of a 
woman. forehead was massive square, the hair of a rich brown, grow- 
ing in its own 4 guiltiess of artificial aid. The eye deep grey, overshadowed 

jon, , calm, and decisive. On the brow, which was a little heavy, 
indomitable will had set her seal, and his tace would have had a stern ch 


. | bis band bas gained somewhat in freedom, 


and the other under six feet, (advaatages mataal,) the lesser would win her; 
but it would be the reverse it he was two little or effeminate, for a woman is 

t to despise all that too much resembles herself; from five feet eight to 
eleven is the dangerous height, most wicked, most captivating, most intellec- 
tual, and most power.’.—‘Aud ought he to have broad shoulders?’ remarked 
ae smiling.—‘ Exactly so, aad the ones you are thinking of exempiify my 
theory.’ ” 

Sach ia the style of Part L, which is a highflowa, romantic version of 
the life of Miss 1’beresa Longworth in the East, as demonstrated by the 
evidence adduced in ber cause. Parts Il. and ILI. give the reader simi- 
lar picture of her after career, as she would wish the public to regard it, 
modified by a series of avowed fictions which she deems ca'culated to 
render the tale more attractive and its heroine more admirable. A strik- 
ing feature of the work is the bitterness with which she rails th se mis- 
guided persons who were her most sanguine supporters, at the first out- 
break of the esclandre. Against the Irish she breaks forth at every op- 
portunity. The Scotch fare no better at her hands. And on London 
society she moralizes in the following lofty vein :— 

“ In a world sincere and in earnest, the simple principle of right and wrong 
would act admirably and be a safe guiding-star ; bat in a world artificial to its 
core, made up of falsehood, shams, and make-believes of all kinds, where no- 
thing is what it seems to be,—in a world which takes sham airings every day 
over a few hundred yards in Hyde Park, near a putrid piece of water emitting a 
stench where the world drives because it is the proper Shing to do, when forany 
benefit obtained the carriages and occupants might as well line the sides of Long 
Acre ;—where the male world leans over the rails and stolidly stares at the 
ladies, because that is the proper thing, not that any gratification is derived 
from contemplating the of beaaty and fashion, or if there is it is impro- 
per to display it (for if Venus herself drove past with her dolphins and shell, 
she would simply be honoured with « very prope: unmeaning stare by the Ado- 
nises of the fashionable world) ;—the world that goes to the opera and sppre 
ciates Mozart and Verdi to the same extent that the ass and pie did the 
nightingale in the fable ; which jams itself into flower-shows under pretence 
of admiring the beauties of nature in the shape of exotics, which are reall, 
there but cannot be seen by one third of the great world assembled ; and whic 
ng a certain well-gravelied walk so densely crowded by propriety that 


ards of rich silks and lace, and crowned with an elegant 
spectator infers that the mass of silk and lace before 
him enshroads some very je oe person ;—in this world, as yet unexplored by 
mple lance and shield of right and wrong Thierna 





tte, and all the proper things todo. I felt an intense 


But the most acrid gal] of the lady’s bitterness ie reserved for those 


who sympathized with her as the victim of a seducer and a bigamist, ard 
who regarded her hero as a monster of depravity. She is only the victim 
of circumstance, and so is the brave, generous, high-mind 
verton, 
Thierna’s life married a rich widow (a character, in the author’s opinion, 
at the bot‘om of all the worst mischief of the world), bat he committed 
the unfortunate act under a misapprehension. As to the exact nature of 
the micapprehension Mrs. Yelverton is at the same time vague and con- 
tradictory ; leaving the reader with an ill-defined licence to 


Major Yel- 
It is trae that Etherington married Thierns, and then during 





































two Norman soldiers are wrestling together. Fragments ofswords, maces 
and battle-axes strew the ground; so having exhausted their stock of 
weapoas, nothing is left for the kuights but to take each other by the 
throat aod straggle grimly fur the fall. Droll, too, is the courier, who 
blows a Freach horn with such violence, that the blast takes him off his 
feet and sends hie hat fyiag. The theatrical supernumerary—the stage 
raffian who “ delights ic crime,” and whose costame consists chiefly of a 
broad- brimmed hat, bcots, and a buckle—and aetors generally, are great 
favourites of Mr. Tenaiel’s, At one period he was perpetually drawing 
Mr. Charles Kean, and wickedly giving undue prominence to that gentle- 
man’snore, Mr. Tenniel must be as deeply acquainted with the equestrian 
play of Mazeppa as any of the hoarse-voiced actors who perform in that 
somewhat depressing drama, and no one can have a more lively apprecia- 
tion of the “ points” of a Roman-nosed, piebald circus hore His clowns, 
pantaloons, sprites, and acrobats are capital. Many are the clown’s tricks 
that he bas recorded in his initial letters : clown ramming the dummy 
policeman in a mortar, while Pantaloon stands ready with a red-hot 
poker to set fire to the charge and blow the unfortunate “ Peeler ” to 
atoms ; Clown walking daiotily with a hen-coop for a crinoline, to the 
discomfitare of the feathered brood; or carefally paintiog large black 
diagrams on the newly-washed shirts hang up to & ; and numberless 
others, There is humour in the notion of the cabman driven to insanit 
by the reduction of cab fares to the uniforin rate of sixpence a mile. He 
bas harnessed a chair, and hails imaginary passengers. He wares straws 
in his hair, and the walls of his cell are covered with the objectionable 
“sixes,” one of which hangs in a gallows. Equally good is the howling 
puppy whose body is encased in a large pie, labelled “ Mutton, 2d,”’ 

r. Tenniel’s classic and academic feeling is well exemplified in a 
series of caricatures of Flaxman’s outlines which illustrate a parody on 
the “ Ancient Mariner” and the ‘‘ Epsom Marbles,” a sort of wavestie of 
those which bear the name of Elgin. Punch rides gallantly along sur- 
rounded by his staff, literary and artistic; acrobats, gipsies, donkey- 
carts, and four in-bhands follow, and the procession is closed by jockeys 
mounted on horses ot the Phidian rather than the racer type. In 
title-page to Vol, XXIV. (1853), Panch is throned as Jupiter, surrounded 
by the lesser gods. He grasps pen and pencil as his thuoderbolts, His 
eagle (Louis Napoleon) sits at his right. Sir James Graham is Neptune, 
and Colonel Sibthorp Mars. The Earl of Derby turns his back, dressed 
as an acrobat ; in the = of the Farnese Hercules he reposes on his club 
labelled “Carlton.” Disaeli appears as Mercury, the speech of Thiers 
in his pocket, and Britannia, with helmet-shaped bonnet, large umbrella, 
and owl, is disguised as Minerva. Io his “ Dream in the British Mu- 
seum,” where the stuffed giraffe and hippopotamus jostle with the skele- 
ton of the mammoth and pashis and searabwi of the Egyptian eoulp- 
tors, or ina “ Reverie in the Crystal Palace,” where the gigantic figures 
from the tomb of Abou Simbel keep watch over the sphioxes and the 
Assyrian winged bull, Mr. Tenoiel gives ample proof of his powers of 
fancy and imagination. Nor must his admirable drawings of animals be 
overlooked. I have alladed above to the circus horses, but the sritish 
lion is under great obligations to Mr. Tenniel for the skill with which 
that gentleman has drawn his portrait on numerous occasions, ‘“ Keep 
Watch !””—a double page engraving, in which the lion of Eagland baving 
conquered the tiger of India, reposes on the body of bis foe, and, —s 
up into the sky, watches the contest between the eagles of France 
Austria—was not only good in political significancy, but is a grand and 
powerful rendering of brute form. 

A word concerning Mr. Tenniel as a humourist. Occasionally he hits 
= right nail on the head, as in the political drawings, the title pages of 
t] ji 





The purely fictitious portions of th 
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raise a suspicion 
bas taken inp the le- 
quondam hasbaod ; for she makes Thierna 
be Major also is represented as being to the last (although he is 
y in love with the 


Sach is the outline of the most foolish book that bas for some time ap- 
ared in prose fiction. Collectors cf literary curiosities will probably 
ike to purchase it, to it on their shelves with the “ Life of Lola 
;” bat we shoald 


attention. 


Laid before us are the two opening numbers of a series of variations on 


popalar aire, eatilled Recollections of Ireland, adapted tor the Piano by R. 


A. Rowe, aud published by Messrs. Firth, Pond & Co., of this city. 
Pleyers, who like this style of music, will find these souvenirs not only 
graceful and pleasing, but extremely good exercise—especialiy for the 
left band, which is brought into use more than usual in pieces otherwise 
of no greater difficulty. 


Hine Avis. 


THE LIEUTENANT OF “ PUNCH’s” STUDIO. 

A tortaight since, we preeented our readers with a lively sketch of the 
famoue Mr. John Leech, the master epirit, as we then termed him, of Mr. 
Punch’s ilastrations of life. From the same pen we borrow one 
other critical notice—without any iuteation however of continuing the 
series. 


Mr. John Tenniel, the second on oor list of Punch draughtemen, devoted 
bimself in his earlier days to “high art.” His cartoons at the exhibi- 
tions in Westminster Hall will be remembered by many, and his fresco 
of “Saint Cecilia” may be seen any day in the New Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Poseessed of a very retentive memory of the form and mechanism 
of the baman figure, and the movements of animals, and haviog acquired 
the power of precise and accurate draughtsmanship at an early age, the 
ambition of shining as an historical painter appears euddenly to have de- 
serted him, and in the year 1850 he joined the Punch staff. In looking 
over the volames which contain Mr. Tenniel’s work, one is strack by the 
peculiarity that, of all the Punch artists, he is the only one that has re- 
mained, as it were, stationary. His drawing is as clean and definite in 
bis earlier illustrations as ia those of to-day. With the exception that 
is no evidence of bis hav- 
ing altered or modified bis style in any way. The faces of Mr. Tenniel’s 
figures (excepting always those of his political personages) bave a same- 
ness and want of iadividuality aboat them that seem to imply that he 
trusts rather to hie extraordinary memory thao to hiots taken direct from 
nature. In the illustrations to Aisop’s Fables (published in 1848), the 
earliest of Mr. Tenniei’s wood drawings, I believe, many of the figares 
bear a strong family resemblance to those in Punch, and the present type 
of some of bis faces may be discovered even in hie Westmiaster cartoons, 
Nature, in its broad, simple sense bas received only partial study from 
Mr. Tenniel. The stage, the drawing academy, and the costame book, 
have always intervened between him and the outer world. His sympa- 
thies are less with the present than the past. Modern dress is awkward 
and ancouth, and our lives deficient in romantic and picturesque inci- 








by the mouth, which was full, soft and might have been 


&shade too voluptuous, but for the shadow of a silky moustache ; his teeth, 
Which were of exquisite form and dazzling whiteness, threw an undefinable 
charm ween he smiled. A soft, handsome, brown beard, I have already de- 
Scribed as making acquaintance with the veil of Thierna. A little above the 


middie height, his shoulders were wide and square, bis chest broad and hand- 

Some. Strength and power were marked in every limb, without destroying the 

and beauty which the shell t was well calculated to set 

Of to advantage. It was buttoned up to the throat with tiny buttons, on which 

Was written a word : it might be ‘ ubique.’ ‘ What in the name of wonder are 

Bement said he, in a tone f guns discomfort.—' On my bed at 

divan in the day,’ she replied — Bat it is nothing but sharp bars of 

said, raising the thin mattress stuffed with chaff 
: dream I am Saint Lawrence 


;‘do sleep on this?” 
: y yridiree.'—* You 
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on the 
k, poor child!’ said be, as he drew ber 








bammoc 
wards him, and stroked the only bit of smooth hair from her forehead. 


dent ding to Mr. Tenniel’s way of thinking. No wonder, therefore, 
that he seldom aims at a “social,” or that in modern subjects he is least 
successful. In every species of costume he is a great and reliable au- 
thority ; be portrays Greek, Arsyrian, Egyptian, and North American 
Indian with equal fidelity. With fourteeath-ceatury hood and liripipe, 
Elizabethan @oublet and hose, the wig and jack-boots of Queen Anne’s 
time, and all the manifold changes that dress bas undergone ia this coun- 
trom the earliest to the latest times, he is perfect! inted 

















is no crime either. 


ke, &c., bat asa rule his fun is laboured, while he relies too 
mach for effect on his antiquarian lore, forgettiag that the general public 
have a limited acquaintance with mediwval manners and customs. Bat 
I mast bid adieu to Mr. Tenniel, and only staying to aseure him that I 
hope the day ie far distant when we shall cease to see bis quaint and 
neatly-drawa figures in the pages of Punch. 


— 
THE RUGBY ROMANCE. 


The “ Rugby Romance” is in every sense a godsend, not only to the 
newspapers, bat to society generally. It is, as it comes out in its frag- 
mentary form, just clear enough and just indistinct enough to invite and 
suggest the very lar amount of speculation. Everybody can form an 

ion about it, maintain that opinion upon a sufficient amount of 
evidence, of which the sufficiency consists in its insufficieacy. The names 
and families of the persons concerned or implicated are sufficiently pab- 
lic property, and have a sort of historical importance connected with thew 
which allows, or suggests, all sorts of disquisitions and anecdotage, with 
an indefinite allowance of that discursive te has so much va- 
lue at count: ——— in the shooting seasov. ainness’ beer is an easy 

j ich a | amount of interest and available information 
pended ; one need not be a sexagenarian to remember 
“ Westminster’s Pride and England’s Glory.” Then the familiar top- 
boots of Burdett, and his fine, thin, aristocratic figure will suggest a con- 
trast to the lel and ues top-boote of old Mr. Byng, the 
member for Middlesex ; and middle-aged gentlemen will have something 
to say on Mr. Byng’s coach and four, on Burdett's release from the 
Tower. Moreover, in the region of speculation we open upon a vast field 
of conjectare as to the mother’s possible share or complicity in her in- 
fans abdacti pecially after the hints thrown out by the husband’s 
lawyer, intended to damage a wife’s character and to compromise a 
cbild’s legitimacy. Altogether, the family history of Mr. Guinness Hill 
and Mrs. Guioness Hall, née Burdett, are good stock subjects for autamn 
talk ; and, to do the newspapers end the talkers justice, they have not 
been wanting to the occasion. They have gone into chepter and veree 
with the most minute accuracy and the most sumptuous inaccuracy. 
They bave told us not only all about it, bat more than all about it. 

e merely take the story as it was narrated in historical form. We 
certainly do not assume Mr. Guioners Hill’s guilt—all that we do is to 
take the narrative as it was written in the newspapere. We take it as a 
mere story, and the Mr. Guioness Hill of the narrative as nothing more 
substantial than the hero of a novel or feuilicton. The real Mr. Guinness 
Hill may be quite innocent. The story iteelf is strange and romantic 
enough, and yet it is at the same time sufficiently commonplace. It is 
very like the story books, and as nearly as possible fille out the recog- 
nised and traditional tale familiar to nurseries and school-rooms, of the 
little boy who, being a bad little boy, was given to the gipsies. This 
likeness probably strack the reporters, for there does not seem the slight- 
est ground for connecting Mrs. Scott, alias Idle, with the Zingari, except 
the wish to give the story its dramatic aod conventional completenese. 
A child-stealing could not, in the natare of things, occur without the 
help of a sipey beggar-women ; and in such an abduction, just to give a 
roundoess and symmetry to the main action of the piece, it was as well 
to represent the infant as heir to £14,000 a year, which was the first story, 
as to a capital eum of £14,000 (or, as we are now tcld £8,000), which is 
the more prosaic statement of the Guinness Hill mazriage settlement. 

The form in which the “ Extraordinary Romance in High Life” was 
first presented to the public was eo highly coloured that it seems that the 
Tunes, with more than sufficient caution, hesitated about the whole affair ; 
and it was not till the day after the penny papers had dilated on it in 
their most telling eensation paragrapbe, that the leading journal ven- 
tured to repriot what perhaps it first took for a hoax. If the narrative 
conveys the whole trath, in this case, as in many otberr, truth is more 
improbable than fiction. Heirs are, perhaps, often spirited away and 
conveyed to “ gi ? bat seldom by their owo fathers. Parricide isa 
crime #@ thoroughly recognised in the anvals of crime that it hae received 

name ; t filioeide is eo rare that it remains anonymous. It bas been 
reserved for the last two months, in the persons of the Baron de Vidil 
and the hero of the Rugby romance, to bring the thing, or something 
bordering on it, into fashion. Would the penoy-a-liner be good enough 
to invest a name for it? It can only oceur in high life—because it is not 
worth while to kill or expose your son aod heir unless you can make 
something by the transaction. Only in this, as it is now said, there was 
nothing or next to nothing, to come of the alleged crime, which perhaps 
And in high life they manage these things with a re- 








who bas drawn armour so well as Mr. Teoniel ? Not a joint or rivet 
escapes his watchfal eye. He loves to accompany the steal clad kaight 
when “ pricking o’er the plaio,” encountering the scaly dragon, resca- 
ing beauty in distress, or challenging all comers to a trial of skill. He 
revives the sports of hantiag aod hawking, tilting at the riag or quin- 
tain, and the joust and tournament, where the “queen of beauty aod 
love” si@ smiling amid the clash of arms and the fanfare of trumpets, 


to the lower ranke, Homicide has its seotimental 
aspect in the social hierarcby. If a nob!eman has a mind for a murder- 
cus assaalt on his son, be commits it under the shadow of the mansion of 
Royalty. Ifa gentleman is anx‘ous to get hold of bis s0a’s property— 
we assume, for the moment, without endorsing, the penny-a-liner’s versivn 
of the “ romance’’—be does not leave him on a door-siep or walk down 
to the Regent’s Canal, which is the Shoreditch or Poplar form of child- 
murder, but be compasses his end im an involved and circuitous fashion. 
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A geatleman has a conscience, aod possibly the gentleman described | 
in the newspaper narrative slept the sleep of the just for eighteen 
months, though he bad only committed bis son and heir to the tender | 
mercies of a step-mother hired in the chaste preciocts of Wiadmill-street, | 
at the moderate rate of fifteen sovereigns. It has always been so with 
the true gentleman. Richard the Third was a valgir cut-throat; but | 
tradition has been more true to nature than fact ; and the tale of the wick- | 
ed uncle who exporei tte poor Babes ia the Wood, which is now said to | 
be only the form with which the poetical mind has invested the death of 
Eiward V. and bis brother, retrieves the balance in favour of the genteel 
form of child murder which is felt t> be a characteristic of the highest | 
society. Ove cansot bat admire the conileration and delicacy with 
which the materoal feelings were epared and the paternal fe: lings con- | 
sulted, while at the same time the imperative duty ofdisinh -ritance—'f, as 
is imputed, that was really the object in view—was carried oat. In this case 
the father—if he were the father—was, according to the evidence, cre- | 
ditably anxious that his eon should be received iato an arylam or insti- 
tutioa. lH» looked to the Foundliag Hospital to do its daty to“ the bic 
to £14,000 a-year.”’ If the child were only to be brought up as a pick- 
pocket and a candidate for the gaol and the reformatory, it was its St. | 
Giles’s home, not paternal daty, which wasto blame, Of couree it never | 
occurred to him that, with a beggar-woman for a foster-motber, and thieves | 


ani prest tutes for companions, there was a conrse open in life to the boy | turned back, and covered with black velvet. A long feather is placed white colour, rather hard, irregular in form, inodorous and 
which it would not be his father’s fault if be did not fulfil, Apparently there | negligently on the side ; the top part of the feather is curled, the tip is | Pallas, the Russian naturalist, observed it on the arid mountai 


companied by the coquette vest Zouave, and an elegant chemisette ; but, 
setting aside the question of ecoaomy, this loose jacket, ia which one is as 
entirely at ease as when dressed in a robe-de-chambre, is so convenient, 
that it will be difficult altogether to discard it. Velvet, moire, cloth, 
taffetas and cachemire, are all emp!oyed for the Zouave. Some persoas 
prefer the waistcoat to the loose bouffante chemisetts. The waistcoat is 
generally made of the same material as the Zouave ; but the white quilt- 
iog. trimmed with narrow embroidered frills, appears preferable. ‘ 

The form of bonaets remains almost stationary, aod will coatinne, with 
bat slight modifications, uatil the wiater seasoa sets ia. 

Hats are universaliy worn at the seaside, and ia the country. We 
have seen some beautiful model-.—The Bruns vick is a sort of bell, beat 
oa the sides, and has obtained a great success this year, although to us 
it appears less becoming than many others. It is made of Leghora, 
edged with black velvet, with a band of the same round the head, and a 
bouquet of field flowers in front, with long foliage, falling oa either side 
like the ends of a flat bow. A small bouquet is placed inside, rather 
high on the forehead.—The Tador of black straw, with a small tail be- 
hind, edged with black taffetas ribbou and trimmed behind with a large bow 
of broad ribbon, the ends falling over the back. A small bunch of fea- 
thers ornaments the front, from which floats a tong sky-blae feather.— 
The chapeau Amazone, of white straw; the edge is deep, very much 





| 


————————— 
manna was a vegetable product already existing, and not a ®pectal 
ation, there is more likelihood of ite being a species of lichen’ then on 
other vegtab'e matter which commentators have conjectured. “y 

The descriptions of Moses apply with greater accuracy to the Lecan 
esculenta, than to any otber substance with which I am “acquainted - while 
the singular ci t ted with the history of this lichen, 
related from time to time by trustworthy witnesses, renders the =~ 
position of its ideatity with the manaa of the Israelites still more plead. 
ble. Showers of this lichea have sometimes failen several inches thick, 


having been tora from the spots where it grew, and transported by violent 
thera 





gasts of wind. Ia 1829, during the war between Persia and Raa- 
wasa@ great famiae ia Oroomiah, south-west of the Caspian Sea, One 
day, duriog a violent wind, the surface of the country was covered with 
a lichen, which fell from the sky in showers. The sheep immediate] 
attacked it, devoured it eagerly, which sugzes‘ed to the inbabitants th, 
idea of redacing it to flour, and making bread of it, which was found to 
be palatable and nourishing. The people affirmed that they hed Dever 
seen this lichea before or after that time. Dariog the siege of H, 

more recently, the papers meation a hail of manna, which fell pon tha 
city, and served as food for the inhabitants. A rain of manna 
30 late as April, 1846 ia the government of Wiloa, and formed q layer 
upoa the ground three or four ioches in thickness. It was ofa rey 


ish- 
pid. 


is little techaical crime in thecase. It may probably taro out that the law | knotted, and bangs low over the shoulder. A small bouquct of black | the calcareous portions of the Great Desert of Tartary. Mr. Boon ~ 


will fiod tome difficulty in denying a parent’s right to put bis child out to | 
purse uoder what conditions he pleases. A wet-narse picked up ia the 
form of a beggar woman from the gatter is an unusual guardian to se- 
lect for a baronet’s near kicsmao; but this is a matter, perbaps, wi’ hia 
the paternal disoretion. There Is no statute, that we are aware of, defin- 
ing a father’s duties in sach a matter ; and if the thing bad not been 
overdone, by causing t> be made a false entry in the registrar’s books, | 
perhaps the romance might not have been iodited, and its hero might | 
still have been enjoying and adorning private life io Brursela. 

As it stands, the case isa great one for the police and for the Warwick- 
shire magistrates, The officials—both the superior and eubordisate 
officials—have been making the best of it ; and the public has reason to 
be grateful. The Rugby bench seem determined to know all that is to 
be known about the matter. Strictly speaking, we suspect that much of 
the evidence ought to bave been rejected. Five minutes would have suf- | 
ficed to decide whether or not a false eatry had been made ; and the his- | 
tory of the child, however iateresting, had but little, if anything, to do 
with a very simple and tangible issue as to an entry in a register. But 
the Rugby magistrates had got hold of a good thing, and were not golog 
to lose their opportunities or to slar over the occasion, Besides, the de- 
tective police required what they call arebabilitation. The Road murder 
has left an unpleasant suspicion that in a scrious matter they bave at 
least once failed—and failed egregiously. So they have made the most | 
of this success, which does not strike us as being a very wonderful one. | 
An advertisement and a search in St. Giles’s would hardly tax very 
seriously the energies of first-rate detectives of the Vidocq type. 
Bat Mr. Inspector Brett is thankful for emall mercies, and blows his own 
trumpet boldly through penny papers. And all of us are duly grateful 
for a new pine day’s wonder, especially as it concerns people whose names 
are io the Court Calendar and (by the collaterals) even in Burke's Baronet- | 
age.—London paper. 


LICENCE OF COUNSEL. 


In the course of the inquiry into the charge against Mr. Guinness Hill, 
accused of having made false declarations to the Registrar of Births at 
Ragby respecting the birth of his infant son, a Mr. Maltby, described as 
her Majesty's Vice-Consul at Brussels, was called to prove the marriage 
of the prisoner, the particulars of his wife’s settlement, and the prisoner’s | 
handwriting. After he bad given bis evidence upon these points, he was 
subjected to this line of cross examination by Mr. Philbrick. of the Home 
Circuit,—Did he receive certain fees in his capacity of Vice-Consul? 
What conceivable conrection could there be between this circumstance, 
and the facts Mr. — was produced to prove? The answer being 
that be did receive certain fees, the next pertinent question was, whether 
he had ever “26 such fees for the benefit of his credivors, or of any 
other person! What in the world bad this to do with his evidence about 
the prisoner’s marriage, handwriting, and the wife’s marri settle- 
meni? Bot this, irrelevant and impertinent as it is, was not the worst. 
Mr. Philbrick, launching more boldly into defamation, proceeded : 

Have you been either bankrupt or insolvent since you went to Brassels ?—I 
bave not. There is no foundation whatever for such questions, 

Have you paid all your debts ?—Certainly not. (Great laughter, the witness 
in the heat of the moment evidently wees the reverse of wnat he meant.) 

Are you an Attorney of the United Kingdom ?—I have been an atcorney for 


thirty years. 

Are you aware that your name has been struck off the roll ?—Never ; it is an 
utter falsehood— an infamous fabrication. 

Mr. Cooke submitted that these qnesti had no refi whatever to the 
present inquiry, and appealed to the magi 8 to stop tl 

> Philbrick said he did not intend to press them further ; the witness might 
go down. 

The witness might go down when Mr. Philbrick had said all he could 
eay to damage his character. Every one of these questions conveyed a 
slanderous implication, and when at last so uujastifiable « line of examina- 
tion is stopped, Mr. Philbrick is good enough to say, forsooth, that he 
does not intend to press his questions farther ; which we understand to 
mean that be had no grounds whatever for his attack upon the wiiness’s 
character, It was all done, no doubt, merely to make Mr. Philbrick ap- 

emart, and clever in brow-beating a witnese, in the eyes of the Ragby 
groundlings. Ac advocate, however, who 7 his cross questious conveys 
an imputation for which he has no ground, is no better than any other 
mercenary slanderer. 

We re ber an occasion when a great scoundrel conducting bis own 
case before Lord Chief Justice Campbeil attacked witnesses whos | vidence 
went vgainst Lim much as this Mr. Philbrick bandied Mr. Maliby ; but 
Lord Campbe)l interposed and repeatedly ordered the fellow to desist 
from elandering the witnesses, and thas protected them against any of 
the prejadice which is apt to attach to uarefated imputations. Now what 
@ party bas no right todo himself, an advocate has no right to do for 
him; and a Judge such as was the late Lord Chancellor would not bave 

















permitted Mr. Philbrick to assail the character of Mr, Maltby as the pas- 
sive Rogby magistrates suffered bim todo. We make these remarks 
without any knowledge of any kind of Mr. Maltby. We cannot, indeed, 
understand how he can fill euch an office as Vice-Coneul at Brussels, where 
there cannot be any occasion for such a place. But a man tendering 
official, or any other evidence, is not to be assailed with imputations 
having no connexion with the question before the court, and which he 
has no opportunity of meeting and disproving. If the object was to show 
that Mr. Maltby was of a character not to be believed on his oath, Mr. 
Philbrick should have brought home the charges which he declined pres- 
sing beyond the easy dirt flinging point. He should clearly either not 
have entered on so defematory a live of examioation, or he should have 
pushed it tc a conclusion warranting the attack.— London Examiner, Sept. 28. 

In our opinion, he should have been summarily “pat dowa’’ by the 
Magistrates, or subsequently horrewhipped by Mr. Maltby. 

—_—_ 


PARIS FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


Winter materials may not yet be brought prominently forward, but 
our various manufacturers are busily engeged in preparing many attrac- 
tive novelties, At present we are fully ocoupied with costames for the 
mid-season, which are necessarily usually simple. The Mozambique, a 

lien material, at than the poil de obévre, is making itself of no 
little importance for négligé costume, The taffetas are being trimmed 
with velvet. Seaside morning dresses are often of alpaca, or dark clear- 
coloured foulard. Violet alpaca is very recherché this season ; dresses of 
this material are generally made plain, or trimmed simply with white 
and violet checked ribbons, or white, and any other colour the dress may 
be of. Muslins, gazes de sole, grenadines, &>., are beginning to@e wora 
oaly in the evening. Poplins are now makiog (h:ir appearance for walk- 
ing dress. Among the morning walking dresses may be seen the silk and 
woollen poplins, with patteras ia velvet ; the robe mandarine, of woollen 
terry velvet, with Chinese patterns, ia bright colours, on a ground of 
grey or black.—There is also the taffetas ¢pingle d’automne in large 
check or squares, on a gcound covered with small coloured flowers. The 
ae ay Byzantio, with small spots of white on coloured cr black ground, 
is in vogue. Then comes the charming collection of checked taffe- 
tas, for dinner dress, in the new and striking shade of coral and white, 
white and blue, white and ametbyst, and white and maize. The plain 
taffetas antiques, of laure! green, Russian leather, and other dark colours, 
are employed for the robes Impératrice, or rediagotes with paletots to 


Toe v for Zouaves is far from becoming extinct; there is ao 











reason which proves _ their favour, For instance, 
skirts that would otherwise be rejected have a very good effect when a>- 


feathers, fastened with a white aigrette, is placed half concealed under 
the long feathers in front; a gauze or lace veil, edged rouad with broad 
velvet, is often fastened on the edge of this hat. 

Hats of rice straw are trimmed with ornaments of Italien straw, and 
white and black feathers; maiz? and black strings, and bouquets of 
eglantine taside. 

Bonnets preserve mach of the summer trimming and shapes; we mast, 
however, allow that the material is siightly changing ; taffetas ‘s used ia 
lieu of light straws and crape, & 
with green, felt grey, and Solfzrino. 

Bali-dresses at the wateriog-places, or in the coua'ry, are as elegant 


stones— although these are to be seen on the occasion of a ball givea in 
celebration of a marriage.—The fashion has made white almost the uai- 
form for evening dresses. Robes of tulle, embroidered muslin, tarlatane 
gez2 de Chambery, or gaze de Lyons, which, although ovly an imitatioa 


of the former, is fresher aod clearer.—Some of our leading houses make | 


the bows on these dresses of the same material, which sometimes sustain 
the upper flounce ; at others, are thrown carelessly at intervals over the 
whole. Ribbon bows and flowers are also used. The gaze de Chambery 
with coloured stripes, white gauze, covered with coloured stars or spots, 
and embroidered maslin, are much ia vogue for young ladies,—Peach 
coloured tulle is very pretty, trimmed with white aad black lace, dis- 
posed ia bands on the bottom of the skirt, headed with a full ruchiag of 
white and black lace. The body is round, and low & la vierge, with two 
rows of white and black lace. Spotted muslins and tarlatanes are ia 
universal demand. 


nor is no longer allowed, but must be replaced oy the ca‘aque, over a 
ekirt of the same material. The choice is varied: a casaque, with a 
jaconet skirt, with narrow tucks and magnificent embroidery; aa em- 
broidered muslin, with rich laces ; or the more simple skirt, edg-d witha 
broad black or red velvet, mus’ be accompanied by the braidei caiaque 
of black taffetas or white quilting. 

Cape acd head-dresses bave not greatly varied as yet. We have seen 
avery becoming cap of Eoglish lace, trimmed with a rose aad long 
grass. The rose is placed very high, and is without leaves. The striogs 
are of broad pivk ribbon.—Dr: 33 caps are composed of white and black 
lace, mixed with ribboos and flowers; aud most youog married ladies 


| march, and the performance, upon a rope 160 feet above the floor 
as wiater costume, with the exception of diamoads aad other precious | 


| and at last broke out into very audible sounds of 
Elegance in morning dress increases daily ; the simple, gathered peig- | 


collected it in the steppes of the Kirghiz to the north of the Caspian Seq, 
It has been seen on the Altai range, in Anatolia, in South America, 
recently ia Algeria by Dr. Gayon. 18 occurs in irregular-sbaped 
ments, varying in size from a pin’s-head ¢) a pea or small nut ; and 
seen ia its native sites,fis apparently attached to no ma‘rix whatey t, and 
has no fecala in its compositioa.— Foot Notes from the Paye of Nature, 


Bionpin tn Danaer.—A correspondent of the Globe thus describes ag 


Tae shades for tuis season commence | inci leat ia Biondin’s performances at the Crystal Pa!ace.—“ Shortly gf. 


ter I arrived Blondin cam? upon the stage, the band struck up a lively 


neath, commenced. With a steady step the acrobat paced the first fey 
yards of his cord, and then with marvellous agility quickened bis tts 
into a rapid run, when, with a crash, his pole, weighing sixty pounds, 
snapped in the centre, the slight rim of iron attached to it as @ support 
bent double. Blondin fell with easy skill astride the rope, and grasping 
with his thighs was safe. The pole hung in two pieces from the cord, 
held tozether only by the clasp of iron. Wi ile his attendants hurried ig 
and fro to procure assistance he alone remained calm, with a courage and 
coolness which it was impossible to regard without admiration. He gn. 
dually raised the broken pieces, bent double as they were, and with thig 
shattered and ill-balanced pole he again stood up and walked the re. 
mainder of the distance. A considerable delay then too p'ace before an 
Ober pole could be procured. The crowd beneath, who, thirsting for 
morb d excitement, bad but faintly cheered him when he saved bimeslf 
from a terrible position, sooa began t> show symp of impatience, 

disapprobation, As 
tbese sounds increased, I watched the t of the bat ashe 
looked anxiously below. Whatever we may think of the foolhardines 
of bis calling, what must his thoughts bave been when he found his life 
thus reckoned es the gladiator’s was of old, the pric: of amusement for 








| the people? At length a pole arrived, far smaller thaa that be asuall 


wear a white coiffure, however beautiful aod luxuriant their bair. It is | 


quite the fashion in full dreas.—Le Follet. 


wild cattle. The wild cattle are the spéciali/é of Chilliogham. Much bas 
been written and said of the Chilliogbam wild cattle, and there is no 
doubt that they are thejlast remnant of the large herds of cattle that once 
roamed free aud unrestrained through the southera wilds and forests of 
Caledonia ; as the country became enclosed and tilled, they gradually 
disa) red, a few at last only remaining in one or two places where 
they had been confined, amongst which was Chillingbam, 
aboat 100 head are now the only pure-blooded representatives of the ori- 
ginal wild cattle. As regards their wi:doess, they are as wild as ever 
they were, and will not allow any one to approach them. Ifa man ap- 
pears in sight-near them, the herd immediately take to violent flight, 
and for this reason it is a great favour for strangers to be permitted to 
see them. Some of the cows often have calves by their sides, and when 
they are frightened they rush off in a stampede to their holdfast, a place 
called Robin Hood’s bog, where they are never followed or mol . Ia 
going under the trees it often happens that the whole herd, in their mad 
race will attempt to pass between a couple of large trees, much too close 


together for them to pass; a jam then takes place, in which the calves | 


are inevitably crushed to death ; and as they are very easily stampeded, 
the scent of a man being at times enough to cause it without their catch- 
ing sight of him, or the dash of a deer by them (and the deer, when 
startled by man, bave often a most annoying habit of rushing right 
through the herd of cattle), the keepers are obliged to be very cautious 
how they allow apy one to approachthem. They are beautiful creatures : 

are white, with black muzzles, hoofs, and tips to the horns, and red ears. 

bey are the most thorough-bred looking beasts I ever saw. The bulls 
are especially splendid brates. 

We got withia about eighty or ninety yards of them, bat they would 
not allow us to come nearer, aud it required careful stalking through a 
thick plantation and taking the wind to achieve evea that. They did 
not rua, but kept walking slowly and feedicg away fiom usas if they sus- 
pected we were there rather than knew it. One of the old cows who had 
a calt by ber side (there were three or four more who had calves also) 
was very suspicious, and stood for some time gaziag fixedly towards us, 
and trying to get our wind. At length, partially reassured, she walked 
slowly after the herd with her youog one. Once I made sure there 
would bave been a bolt, for a bind which we had not seen was roused by 
us and rac towards the catile, passing obliquely by them, Although it 
did not stampede them, it evidently rendered them more uneasy, and as 
they were gradually approaching a narrow part of the territory, from 
which there was no escepe save by flight, we left them and walked back 
to the castle. The balls often kill each other in their combats, Aan in- 
stance had occurred but a sbort time before. Two young bulls, uniting 
their forces, managed to thrash the old leader of the herd. For three days 
the old gentleman su!ked by himself in a retired spot, goring everything 
he could in his blind rage, and gradually lashing himself up into ia- 
creased fury. At the end of that time, one of the young bulls chanced 
to ree him, and thinking that what be bad done with the assistance of 
another, he was now man enough, or ball enough, to do by himself, he 
gave challenge to the vet A battle royal ensued, in which the old 
bull recovered his position and asserted his prowees by killing the young 
ove. I saw the head—a epg nee one. 

His lordship is now making a collection of heads, as, in obedience to a 
suggestion made by Sir Edwin Landseer during bis last visit (who usu- 
ally shoots at Chilliogham for a few days in the season.) it is the iaten- 
tion to dress each wiodow in the great ball by placiog the head of a 
Chilliogham ball over it for a cornice, and draping from it. The idea is 
excellent, and will have a very picturesque, artistic, and striking effect 
if carried out. The meat of these wild cattle is of delicious flavour and 
tenderaese, as indeed might be of the * Field.” 
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Tue Manna Senr Tro Tae IsRaetrres.—There is a curious lichen 
found in some eastern countries called Lecanora esculenta, regarding which 
several strange facts have been related by travellers. Some authors are 
strongly of opinion, that the manna with which the Israelites were fed ia 
the wilderness may be referred to this lichen. A pamphlet has been pub- 
lished apon the subject by Dr. Arthaud. Such a refsrence may be sup- 
pesed by some to militate against the profsesedly miraculous character 
of the event. But this objection may b2 overruled by the idera' ion, 


ceriicd, and wantiog the balance weights at the points. Evidently 
mulated by the noise beneath he blindfolded bimself, and in a sack re 
turaed aloag che rope to the satiefaction of the audience. Oae of the 
offizia's, remarkiog upon his courage, said—‘ He never yet disappointed 
the public.’ ‘ Excuse me,’ replied a wag, ‘ he has doue 9 to-day.’ ‘ How!’ 
exclaimed the official. ‘By uot breaking bis neck,’ said the wag.” 


A Derermixeo BowLer.—What underground pit-life and labour thea 
was can be but izebly estimaied by what it now is; and waile we have 


| listened to the recitals of old colliers, we have wondered how poor ba- 
Tue Cumtwosam Witp Carrie.—On the day after the ishing I went | 
out with Lord Taokerville to have a peep at the park and a look at the | 


| 


this herd of | 





| 
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maaity, rough aud tough as it isin thos: C’m nerian regions, could suffer 
the penalties of pit work. Yet the sports of the mea aad lads after 
work were rough enough and hardly fivted for relaxation. Bowling was 
a favourile amusement, and, though scarc:ly knowa at present, became 
quite a passion ia the days of the oli colliers, Traditions are still rife 
of the rudeness of this sport, aad the bowliag-ground on Gateshead Fell 
was famous about the beginniag of the preseat ceatary. It raa for about 
a mile, oddly enough, aloag two very steep hills, aad maoy a game has 
been loudly and k+enly coatested there. A certain Tom Dixoa was the 
most celebrated bowler. He was never abseat from g bowliag-matoh of 
any note, and even when feeble with age was freq y to be seen ia 
the summer evenings touting by bimself. It is even reported that 
whea bringing home a coffia for one of his children, he happened to pass 
som3 young men engaged ia bowling, and could not resist the templa- 
tion, but assuaged bis gtief by setting dowa the coffia and ta: 
ing up the bowls. A local journal thas bis decease, in 1828 

“ Died, at the ‘Black Ram,’ adjoining Gateshead Low Fell, on the 
inst., Thomas Dixoa, aged eighty-five. His wife and her brother died 
few years ago at the same place,—the former n2arly ninety, and the 

ter ninety-two. Dixon was a very ecceutrie character, and cuts a figure 
in ‘The Pitman’s Pay.’ His great delight was in bowling, ia which he 
invariably speat the greater part of his vacant hours as long as age would 
permit. But now, in the language of his favourite amusement, he will 
never ‘stride aaother trig,’ bis last ‘thraw’ bas been ‘thrawa’ without 
any chance of being ‘ called back ;’ and as no man had more friends to 
‘show him toe reet way,’ we siacerely hope that in the match of life now 
over he will be found at last amoog those who wia.”—Notice of Mr. Wil- 
son's ** Black Diamonds,” 


Great Exgierrion or Sportixe axp orHeR Docs.—The experiment of 
baving a “show” or exhibition of dogs, which was tried at Birmingham 
a few years since with great success, aud also last year at Leeds with s 
like result, has indaced the promoters on the preseat occasion to follow 
in their wake, and they have attained a greater degree of proficiency, 
notwithstantiog the evident want of time fur the necessary preparations 
in the ercetion of the building, aad a rival show in the neighbourhood of 
Islington, The establishmeat is in High Holborn, at the New Horse Re 
pository, near Day and Martin’s, whieh will be eveatually a City Tatter- 
sall’s. On giving a “quiet” look ia oa Monday, all appeared bustle and 
confusion, similar to ali other new uodertakiogs, it appearing almost an 
pa egg that the undertaking would be carried out ia time for the 
opening. The eatries which closed on Saturday last, nambered upwards 
of 300, and on Suaday 100 more “ bow-wows”” were delivered, but re- 
turned in consequence of not being entered in time. 

Oa Monday, au exciting scene was witnessed when the “show dogs” 
arrived, from each succeeding railway train, in all kiads of vehicles, from 
the gentleman's brougham, cabs, hampers, railway carts, and the pre 
tecting wiog of the London fancy. The tiny “ pets” and “ toys” were 
greeted by the crowd assembled at the entry to such aa extent that the 
police had anything bat a sinecure, and the “little ones” were 
by exclamations of “pretty dears,” “what a beauty,” &>.; a wide 
bertb, however, was given for the “bold bloodhound,” thorough-bred 
bull, &o., as with sinister eye they glared on the mob and pailed hard 
upon the | One, a noble foreigoer, who required two men to bold 
him, bad more effect in clearing the pathway than all the “ gentlemen 
in blue” present. 

Yesterday morning the judges met at nine o’c'ock to make theif 
awards, £300 being given in prizes for the best dogs ia the various 
classes, consisting of forty-three. Most of the breeds were represeated, 
but fox and other hounds bad not a solitary candidate. It was very late 
before the judges decided on the prizes, and long after the time 
for the gates being opened for a priva‘e view were the public delayed. 
As far as we could learn the decision cf the arbitrators (who of course 
are nameless) on such a knotty point as “ canine fancy” appeared to be 
satisfactory, and to the iuitiated ia sach ters the show was of a1 ua- 
usual and highly interesting character. There were dogs of all sizes, 
from the giaot mastiff of Mount St. Bernard down to the toy of not mach 
more than a pound in weight, giving tongue in their owa peculiar style. 
The yelping of the tioy terrier aad the deep baying of the bloodbound, 
was such, that it was some time before the casual visitor could settle 
down to take a fair inspection of the novel scene around them. Ia our 














that thoagh the manna was miraculous, in so fer as the maoner of ite 
conveyance to the leraelites, and the circumstances connected with its 
guibering, were concerved, it was not miraculous in its origin. 

he quails were conveyed to their camp by eupernatural means, 
bat they were not supernatural themselves; and, in like manner, 
the manna was showered down by the direot agency of God, in 
the very p'ace where, and at the very time that it was required ; 
but it was not a miraculous substance ; it was not specially created for 
oat pesoen. God is sparing, as it were, of His miracles; and in ail 
His direct interporitiors on behalf of His people, we find that He makes 
ure of obj: cts and ageccies already existing, causing these to fall in with 
His iateations, without originating new one. If this be true; if the 





account to day we cannot eater into the full merits of the various dogs 
exhibited in the different classes, bat will do so to-morrow, enumerating 
the points and qualities of the most remarkable animals, aod their parti- 
calars. We should meotion that the Female Blondio exhibited a “ pag” 
of a very handsome description, and that some of the prices attached to 
the animals were £1,000 and £2,000. Suffice it to say thas far, that the 
exhibition bids fair to be sucocesfal; the building and premises alone 
coating about £15,000.—London Daily News, Oct. 2. 


Tus Rerve.ic or ANporRe.—Andorre is a small repablic, situated 
between the Pyrenees of Arriége in France and the Pyrenees of Catalonia 
io Spain. It bas been classed by some writers amongst neural lndepen- 
dent States, but its proper place is amongst protected lodependent Stater. 
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Its independence dates from the reign of the Emperor Louis le Debon- 
naire, who by a Charter issued in the year 801, and still preserved in 
the archives of the Republic, constitated the people of Andorre an in- 
dependent State, with liberty to elect a Count as their Protector. They 
accordingly chose for their protectors the neighbouring Counts of Foix. 
The Emperor Charlemagne had prior to the Charter of bis soa Louis le 
Deboonaire, granted the tithes of the six parishes, which make up the 
Republic of Andorre, to the See of Urgel in Catalonia, but he bad granted 
at tbe ame time to the inbabitants a distinct military organisation. His 
grandson, Charles the Bald, disregarding the Charter of Louis le Debon- 
paire, issued, in the year 860, a Diploma, whereby the sovereiguty over 
Andorre was aasigned to tbe Bishops of Urgel. This wrongfal act gave 
rise toa wer between the Bishops of Urgel and the State of Andorre, 
which lasted for a period of four hundred years, and in which the Counts 
of Foix took part as Protectors of the Republic. Hostilities were at 
Jength brought to a close by a treaty, under which the Bishops of Urgel 
and the Coun's of Foix were recognised as joiat suzerains over Andorre. 
This joint suzeraiaty, however, has in course of time become converted 
into a joint Protectorate, and the Protectorate exercised by the Counts 
of Foix has devoived to the Imperial successor of the French branch of 
the House of Bourbon. The Emperor of the French and the Spanish 
Bishops of Urgel are now therefore joiat Protectors of the Republic of 
Andorre, which is governed by a domestic executive, consisting of Sya- 
dics who are annually elected’ by a national legislative body consisting 
of twenty-four consuls or delegates elected by the six parishes. The 
territory of Andorre is about thirty miles in length and twenty in breadth; 
the population is estimated at about eight thousand ; and an armed force 
of full fifteen hundred men is always prepared to defend the independence 
of the country.— 7wiss’s Law cf Nations. 


Coess. 
PROBLEM No. 666. By C. M. Knox, of New York. 
BLACK. 





























WHITE. 
W hite to play, and checkmate in three moves. 


So.vtion TO Prosiem No. 665. 


2. Ktto K 3, eh, and mates 
next move. 


White. Black. 

. KtteQ Ba B tBs Kt 

Hi Pwo ry! ° | anything 

3. Kt checkmates. 

B, cnccesspeevecece KttoQ3 

2 Ktto K B6, ch | K tks Kt 

3. B tks Kt, checkmate. 
| KttoK Ki4 
| 
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was denounced as a deserter, and a warrant was issued for his apprehen- 
sion. Meanwhile he bad married and settled at Argentan (Orne), and 
the gendarmery there never suspected he was a desertcr, since his paper 
showed that he entered the service in 1850, more than seven a before ; 
nor did they become aware of the fact till July last, when he was arres- 
ted, being then the father of three children. The prisoner in his defence 
declared that he bad acted throughout in good faith. As the counsel 
who bad been selected to defend him was unavoidably absent when the trial | 
came on, the Court permitte! Corporal Saverot, of the 19th Regiment, | 
who was well acquainted with the facts of the case, to undertake the 
prisoner's defeace, to which he consented, and addressed the tribunal as 
follows:—" Gentlemea, [am no lawyer, but oaly an humble corporal. 
I will, however, state what I tbiak of the prisoner. Some would dwell 
upon the fact that he is the father of three childrea; but I will only say 
that the prisoner, not knowing bow to read, was uoable to judge for bim- 
self as to the value of his papers. Others told him he was free, and he 
believed them. Then, having fallen in love, he married and settled 
in life. In the service he cou'd not even have become a corporal ; 
he wished to have children; be has them, and he finds the positior 
of a husband and father more agreeable than that of a soldier. That is 
the whole matter. Under these circumstances Leclercq comes to you and 
says,—' I really thought I was free, otherwise I should have returned to 
my regiment.’ You may believe his words ; therefore restore him to his 
children.” The Tribon i, af era short deliberation, acquitted the prisoner, 
and the President gave orders fur his immediate release. 





Avoruer Monster Lanpive StaGe ror Tue Mersey.—Messers. T. Ver- 
non and Son, of Tranmere Works, near Liverpool, have partially com- 
pleted and launched a new landing stage, intended to be moored oppo- 
site Woodside Ferry, on the Cheshire side of the Mersey. It will be 800 
feet in length, will comprise 2,500 tons of iron work, about 80,000 cubic 
feet of timber, and will be supported upon 50 pontoons. The width will 
be 80 feet. This tanding stage forms a portioa of the Birkenhead dock 
extension and improvement scheme which was projected some years ago, 
and is being carried out under the direction of the Mersey Dock Board. 


A Lion Loose, ayp WELL Masrerep.—“ Yesterday, Hamburg, or part 
of it at least, was throwao into great commotion by a very unusual occur- 
rence. A lion, which was being transported in a wooden cage from a 
travelling menagerie to the water side, managed to break loose and get 
out of his temporary prison. The ferocious brute immediately fell upon 
one of the three horses that were attached to the carriage. The driver, 
who was upon one of the two others, sat still in blank amazement at the 
sight, which was declared by many spectators—who, by the bye, were 
all out of harm’s way—among the finest they had ever witnessed. Ina 
moment the driver of a second menagerie waggon, who happened to be 
just behind, came up, and, calling out for a rope, which was fortunately 
at band, approached the Jion, and with great nerve and coolness fastened 
it round his throat. The infuriated beast, who was already feastiog upon 
its fallen victim, disdained to take any notice of the daring act. loa 
trice the sling was tightened round the neck of the destroyer, and, with 
the help of balf a dozen of the bolder lookers-on, the animal was dragged 
to the side of the waggon, and secured R prempe ne The horse, in spite 
of its fearfal wounds, was not quitedead when released from the grasp of 
an enemy which he had probably not the slightest idea of ever meeting 
in this land of civilisation.”"—Letier from Hamburg, Sept. 26. 


An Amazon.—The Amazonian doings of the ex-Queen of Naples are 
spoken of in a letter from Rome as follows :—* Ridiog a few days since 
in the Campagna, I was passed by three equestrians,—two, certainly, 
men; the third, a puzzle, but seeming rather of the ‘ epiceae’ or doubt- 
fal gender. It wore a yellow Zouave jacket, a black garment beyond 
description clothed its lower members, and on its head was jauntily stack 
a bersagliere hat, with great plame of yel!ow and black feathers. It rode 
like a woman—that is, very fast and recklessly, tothe evident terror and 
suffering of its two campanions, who, dressed ia tight suits of black, and 
one, at least, with bis feet thrust ia'o bis stirrups the wrong way, were 
tempting Providence in a trot. A wide ditch was before them—I have 
seen men turn from a emalier. She, however, want straight at it, and 
got well over, and, turning round, and taking off her bat to her ‘ pounded’ 
companions, there was the beautifal face of the ex-Queen of Naples, who 
stopped to light her cigar while the two men wen: ignominiously round 
by the bridge.” 


Decay or Stones at THE New Patace, Wastminster.—This morniog 
the report of the committee appointed by the First Commissioner of ber 
Majesty’s Works and Buildings to inquire into this subject, was issued. 


a | The committee recommend that the architect of the Palace at West- 


minster, assisted by ecientific chemists, should examine and record the 
actual state of the stone work of the building at the present moment ; 
that e: ments should be made by their direction, under various condi- 
tions of height, exposure, and aspect, with such preservative materials 
and agents as the chemists may suggest from time to time, and that re- 





tb We 
are to see that another matci is up between Mr. Kolisch and Mr. 
ci. to be played in London. 


First Game between Mr. Kolisch and Mr. Paulsen ia the Bristol Tournament. 
RUY LOPEZ OPENING. 


White (K.) Black (P.) White (K.) Black (P.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 13 KttoKB3 Kttks Kt, ch 
2KttoK B3 Kt toQ B3 14 R tks Kt PtoQB3 
3 BtoQ Kt5 PtoQR3 15 BtoQ Kt3 BtoK3 
4BtoR4 KttoK B3 16 Kt to K 2 QBtksB 

5 Castles BtoK2 17 RP tks B PtoQ4 
6PtoQ3 PtoQ3 18 KttoK Kt3 Ptkse 
7KttoQB3 re 19 Kt tks P Q to Q5, ch 
SPtoK R3 PtoK RS 20 KtoR Q tks Kt P 
9KttoKR2 KttoKR2 21QRtKB B tks B 

10 PtoKB4 P tks P | 22 Q tks B Kt to K Kt 4 
ll B tks P Bto K Kt4 | 33 Kt tks Kt P tks Kt 

12 Qto.Q 2 Kt toQ 5 24 Q tks P RtoK 

At this 


iod of the game, after an hour's study, Herr Kolisch feeling satis- 
chance of winning bad evap d, suggested to bis opp that 
a draw should be ded ; & proposition which was instantaneously acceded 
to by Mr. Paulsen, whose position, although for defence absolutely impregnable, 
was by no means of a nature calculated to permit of aggressive proceedings. 











Bazaak Brivces ror Lonpoy.—Mr. Alcock, M.P., referring to the 
value of land io London, and the want of means in communication be- 
tween the two sides of the Thames, suggests the erection of bezaar 
bridges, comprising shops on either side of a central way, similar to the 
arrangement existing on the Ponte Vecchio at Florence. He says,— 
“The price of land in London may be reckoned at considerably more 
than 100,000 per acre. Thas, the Excise Office was sold at the rate of 
88,0007. an acre ; the India House at the rate of 124 000/. per acre ; some 
land, as ap to New Westminster-bridge, at 170,000. per acre; 
giving an average of 127,000! per acre. On the other band, the expense 
of New Westminster at New Blackfriars bridges is at the rate of 3/ 53 
per foot, or 141,000/. per acre ; that of Chelsea Saspension-bridge, 2/. 5s. 
per foot, or 98,000/. per acre ; that of New Lambeth Suspension bridge, 
ll. 10a, per foot, or 65,000/. per acre ; giving an average price of bridge 
communication at 101,000/. per acre. Land may, therefore, so to speak, 
be created by the construction of a bridge at a lees cost than it can be 

based in a good locality. Let us suppose, then, a foot bridge to be 

ilt at St. Paul’s or Charing-cross, at a cost of 2/. per foot, including a 
droof. Sacha stracture, 1,000 feet long and 30 feet wide, afford- 

ig a free thoroughfare 14 feet wide, and staile on either side 8 feet equare, 
Would cost 60,000/. Let us suppose further a series of shops on either 
side of this viadact (250 in ali,) and that the rent of each was 50/. a-year, 
this would produce a revenue of 12 500/., which affords a profit of above 
20 per cent., or, at 30/. reat, 7,500/ ; eqaal to 124 per cent. on the total 
cutlay.” If the suggestion were likely to be carried out, we should call 
for much wider bridges, by means of which aloae can London, north aod 
toath of the Thames, be made one. But were it evon likely to pay for 
the greater width, as well as the greater required solidity, the unsightli- 
less of such antiquated revivale, the obstruction of the view, and of the 
aeriel current, and the interference of higgling traffic with free inter- 
Course over a City bridge, ought at once to diemies the crochet.— Builder. 





A Goop Apvocire.—The Military Tribunal sittiog at Paris lately tried 

& soldier named Leclercq, a native of Amiens, on acherge of desertion. 
prisoner entered the army as a substitate in 1850, and bis period of 
Service would consequently expire at the end of 1857 ; in 1852. however 
Was condemned to two years imprisonment for selling part of his equip- 
Ment, bat was liberated some months before the expiration of that term. 
As the time passed in prison was not to count as military service, his 
definitive lib ration from the army was consequently postponed till April, 
1859, In 1856, however, he obtained a furlough for six months, which 
Was subeequently prolonged to the 3lst of December, 1857, when he 
Would bave been free but for the imprisonment he had undergone. As 
the did not retarn to bis regiment at the beginning of 1858, he 


bes should be contioued into the effects of the various alkaline sili- 
cates, the phosphates, aod other substances which have been brought 
under the notice of the committee, or saggested in Germany, France, or 
elsewhere ; that where decay arises from damp, means should’ be taken 
to protect the stone, as 2as been before cuggested ; that apy stone exter- 
sively decayed should be removed and replaced ; but that in particular 
the earliest symptoms of decay should be carefully watched and ex- 
amined, with the view to the application of some immediate remedy. 
The committee believe that a very large portion of the stone in the 
Palace at Westminster is of a very durable nature, and they entertain a 
confident expectation that a remedy will soon be found to arrest or con- 
trol the decay when it hae uofurtunately begun to appear.—London Ex- 
press, Sept, 28, 

Eprrors in France.—The Comte de Persigny’s last move on the cbess- 
board of home politics in France ie mournfully comic. Ia the carlier 
days of this century, or rather in the later d+ys of the last if an agent of 
police had called on a“ suspe.t ’ and gravely asked for certain informa- 
tion at out hs birth, parentage, education, and general history, the * sus- 
pect” in queetion might very reasonably bave been excused tor imagiu- 
ing the existence of some intent’ons wotully inimical to his notions of 
personal liberty. Now io France, as every one knows, editors of and contri- 
bu‘ors to the press come all more or less under the category of “suspects,” 
and when certain particulars of the kind indicated were demanded, it is 
matter of small wonder that the request begot suspicion. We are next 
informed, however, that the information sought was merely in connection 
with an intention to decorate certain editors. Did txe Emperor never 
hear the much-used quo‘ation—* Timeo Danacs et dona fereates ?’— 
London Neues. 

A Mosicat Pueyomenon.—A letter from Venice says that a profes- 
sional musician of that place has discovered a prodigy for which there 
is probably no precedent—a singer, that is to eay, who is at ouce a base, 
a baritone, and a tenor. The prefessor was on his wey to Rovigo, when 
he paused to rest in a country ino. Suddenly, in an adjacent room, be 
heard a splendid bass voice siog Silva’s aria out of “ Ernani.” That at 
an end, a sonorous baritone struck up the well known “Lo vedrem o 
veglio audace.” The listener was still lost in admiration of the beauty 
ot these two voices, when a high ringing tenor made itself heard, and 
sang, with great range of volte, Edgar’s closing air in “ Lucia!’ The 
delighted professor could not restrain his enthusiasm, and hurried into 
the adjoining room to thank the gifted trio, when, to his astovishment, 
he found the apartment occupied only by one young man, who declared 
that he himself bad sung all three aire. Pat to the test. it proved that 
he spoke the truth, aod that the singer possessed the extraordinary range 
from the low D to the bigh C, all full and beautifal chest notes. It is 
thought poesible that the professor may persuade this Croesus of voices, 
who is the son of well-to-do burgesses, to devote himself to the stage.— 
Trieste Journal. 








Procress iv Frencu.—The fascioating Mies ——, being taken to the 
Hippodrome, inquired the meaning of the incessant cry, by the riders, 
* Houp la!’ She was informed that it merely meant “Come up.” This 
young lady is one of the few who never forget anything, not even them- 
selves. Next day, the fille de chambre at the hotel was at least as much 
surprised as delighted at hearing a sweet voice, from an upper landing, 
ery, “ Julie, Julie, s’il vous plait, houp la !”"— Punch. 





ANNIVER*ARY OF THE INTRODUCTION oF Parivtinc.—The 400th anni- 


year, and preparations are being already made for the festivity. The 
first printer at Vienna was Ulrich Haha, who establiehed himself there in 
1462. He printed a pamphlet against the Burgomaster, which raised 
bim many eoemies, and the people broke his presses and destroyed his 
type. The Emperor Frederic IV. afterwards became his patroa, aod then 
he followed him to Kronenburg and Neustadt. Hahbo afterwards went to 
Rome on the invitation of the Papal Nuacio Torquemada. Pius II. gave 





versary of the inircduction of printing atyVieooa will be celebrated next : 





him a very favourable reception, and charged him with the printing of 
the “‘ Meditations of Cardinal Torquemada,” aad in 1470 with that of 


several works. In 1472 Hahn took into par‘nersbip one of his workmen, 
Simon Nicolas, of Lucca, When the Emperor Frederick LV. visited Rome, 
in 1468, he granted to the printers the right to wear a sword, thus placing 
them on a par with nobles and literary men. 





A Very Harpy Revort.—Colonel Renkin, after his arrest, addressed 


| & very intemperate letter to the Editor of the Toronto Lead-r, insinuating 


in no measured terms that the press generally, and the paper above- 

named particularly, were always to be “bought.” Mr. Sneppard sent 

the Colonel the followiog spirited reply. 
TO ARTHUR RANKIN, 

Sir,—Yonr letter, published this day, abounds with imputations upon the in- 
tegrity of editors an4 contributors to the press. Some of your odeusive inuen- 
does are directed against myself. 

Ihave had twenty years’ experience as a journalist, and in that period but one 
corrupt overture was ever made to me by a pablic man. That overture, sir, was 
made by you. You proposed to pay me a thousand dollars for a service which 
Icoul i not honourably perform. You are at liberty to tell the occasion, and the 
manner in which yoar proposition was received.—i am, &e., 

Toronto, 7th October, 1861. 3£0. SHEPPARD. 

How To Serve an Exorsrrant Inn-Keerer.—A Vienna journal states 
that an English family of five persons occupied for three days several 
rooms in a large hotel at Salzburg. When about to depart they were 
presented with a bill of 1100 florins, or about £78. This trifling demand 
was demurred to. The chief of the party addressed himself to the autho- 
rities, and, declaring that be objected to pay on account of the impa- 
dence of the charge, not of the largeness of the sum, proposed that the 
bill should be taxed, and that the sum deducted from it should go to the 
charities of the town. Thereupon be handed over to the magistrate the 
1100 florins, and left the place. The consequence of this mode ot pro- 
ceeding was that the bill wae forthwith reduced by florins, which 
were handed over to the fund for the poor. The aame of the hotel is not 
given, but the paper which tells the story advises German travellers to 
follow the Eoglishman’s example. 


Aw Inpian Romance.—Among the Sikh nobles who, at the outset of 
the mutiny, staked their heads on the British side, was the Rajah of Ka- 
thulla, He was not a very great man, but he bad influence, and no 
glishman could have risked his status, purse, and person with more 
hearty and unquestioning loyalty. He helped to guard the Northern 
Delhi Road, then the key of our position; and when order had been re- 
stored the Governor-General, casting aside the old policy of meagre re- 
wards, raised him by a single gift of land to the wealth of a great Eng- 
lish noble. The rajah married an East Indian girl, became, under her 
influence, a Christian, and established a mission on his own estates. 
Sweeping away at @ stroke the prejudices of a thousand years, he ry 
duced his wife iato society, and allowed her to appear in public, and the 
officials, for once heartily cordial to a native, threw aside prejadices as 
rooted as his own, and recommended that the rajabh should receive, offi- 
cially, precedence in Oude. The Governor-General consented, and at 
the apex of the new social syatem of Oude stands a native Christian noble, 
and the only woman in India for whom the guards turn out in the British 
provinces is the Christian “ Lady ofKupoorthalla.”—Spectator. 





Amusements Iv Rome.—The Romans have started a new game, called 
Aunty Nelly. It consists of a figure, considerably blackened, of a well- 
known Cardinal, whose name somewhat corresponds in sound to the 
above. The fan turas upon the players pitching ioto the figure as hard 
as they can. The Cardioal comes in for several bard blows, bat no one 
has succeeded, as yet, in putting his pipe out. However, it affords infi- 
nite sport to the Romans, and is, altogether, a very fair eubstitate for 
the English game of Aunt Sally.—Punch. 





INFORMATION ABOUT SEWING MACHINES. 


E have for sometime contemplated effeeting a thorough domestic west, 
through regular and diversified use, ot all the varieties of sewing ma- 
chines that compete for the favour of the public. Our design was to report im- 
partially upon the merits and defects of the respective machines, regardless of 
the interests or wishes of manufacturers, and with a view solely to the advan. 
tage of our readers, maltitades of whom in succession, must constantly find 
themselves becoming interested in knowing from an unprejadiced source, just 
what to depend on, in choosing between sewing machines. 

We bave accordingly invited several manufacturers to lend proper facilities 
for testing their machines, with the express understanding that we neither ask 
nor give any favours whatever. We extend the invitation to all (legitimate) 
manufactarers. As the first which we have had opportunity thus to test, we 
give our first notice to 


THE WILLCOX AND GIBBS MACHINE. 


The cheaper machines, of which this is one, more particularly iaterest us, if 
truly serviceable, as their cheapness renders them the more important to the 
labouring classes generally. The price of this machine, if we remember rightly, 
is $30. We sum up the “ points’’ of the machine from the notes furnished us by 
the operator—a member of cur own family, acquainted with a variety of ma . 
chines, but wholly unprejadiced and disinterested Letween them. 

1. It is exceedingly simple in constraction.—Very slight instructions and in- 
genuity are required to understand the few parts of which it is composed, and 
their use, and there is no excuse for getting it out of order until the parts are 
fairly worn out. As a consequence, it always works at a moment’s notice, 
though it may have been laid aside for months, and never stops unaccountably 
or otherwise. 

2., The needle is short and straight, and consequently not liable to break. 
six months use, I have not broken nor bent a single needle. 

3. The “‘ tension” (regulating the tightness of the thread) is the most manage- 
able and certain contrivance of its kiad, and never baffles the operator. 

4. The needle never misses a stitch, but invariably comes to its work with 
exactness and promptitude. 

5. The thread is taken direct from the ordinary spool, without re-winding or 
other preparation. 

6. The work can be ravelled with the greatest ease if destred, while it is per 
fectly secure against ravelling if left to itself. When the work leaves the ma- 
chine, the thread comes out’en the wrong side, and while it remains there, the 
sewing cannot be ravelled. It can only be ravelled by picking out and disen- 
gaging the end of thread from the last loop. 

7. After mach wear and many washings, the stitching is found to retain all 
the roundness, evenness aud firmness which are so much admired at first. I 
have tried it on every kind of garment, and have not yet fcund a broken thread 
in its work. 

8. It works as smoothly and noisl 
for that desirable quality. 

9. As a single-threaded machine, I was prejudiced against it, in common with 
most of my acquaintances, believing that its work would rip, pucker in wash- 
ing, &c., &c. All objections on this score, are found to be groundless, unless 
you particularly insist on the beauty of a stitch on both sides, which is matter 
for a difference of tastes. 

10. The machine is provided with hemmer, feller, and the other ingenious 
little contrivances in use for expediting and finishing the work. 

On the whole, it must be owned that this machine is none the worse for its 
cheapness, and none the less efficient and perfect for its simplicity. We stand 
ready to do jastice to every other manufacture, but we advise our readers to put 
no faith in disparaging criticisms, for we are satisfied that none of any import- 
ance can be sustained. We should be thankful, however, to receive any such ; 
for if a defect has been overlooked by our operator, we desire to make it known, 
and shall do so, as our only object is to benefit our industrious female readers 
by our advice. 


In 


ly asthe machines most ded 








MRS. BODSTEIN 
Will resume INSTRUCTION IN SINGING at her residence, 
No. 8&4 West Twenty Second Street, 
On Thursday, September 26th. 





NOTICE TO TAX-PAYERS. 
FOR TAXES ON PERSONAL ESTATE WILL BE 
yment at this office on MONDAY, Sept. 30, 1861, from 8 
ae notice will be given when the Reai Estate Tax Books will 
JAMES KELLY, Receiver of Taes, 
New Court-House, Park. 
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EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURBEMCBY COMPANY, 
OF NEW.YORK. 
FREDERICK 8S. WINSTON* President, 


Office, 4 Broadway. 


HE TOULOGINS 18 A STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THE COMPANY 
T for the fiscal year ending the 3ist of January, 1561 : 

Cash Assets, Ist of February, L 
Receipts during the year 


2068, 574 21 2 





Net Cash Assets , + «+ 
INVESTED as FOLLOWS: 





Ad! Interest accrued, but not yet dno 
Deferred Premiums (estimated) 
Premiums io ——p 

Gross Assets, Feb. 1, 1861. 


Assets . 
Ret ane i. bay lat February, 


Amount received for Interest on Loans, and amount of Interest accrued, but - 
due 
Amount paid for Losses by Death, and Additions, Commissions, and Expenses eo 8 


This Company offers the following advantages to persoze intending to insure their lives : 
Its Assets are larger than those of any other Life Insurance Company in the United 
States, amounting to over 
SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 
and are exclusively Cash. 


bey tt yy ty the amount at risk is greater than that of 
in the United States. 


Ws Prem lower than those of the other Life Insurance 
Cipaaton ete PER Etats come aw yaa = pm ripest cs 
lity among the insured, consequen ton © most careful and judicious selection ef lives. 

has been proportionately less than that of 
either America or Europe whose has 
mae tnown— revit bho degre favourable Paley 


vee Emenee in Company greatly exceeds that of other 

Pees Sted faanaen, theo a ». Seourity above them all— 
a svarage bering ving more scepe for op: 

eet ee i. Compeny gre tavested qselustvely on Bond and Mortgage on Real- 

mo pry baka ow York, case, at least double the amount loaned, 


ber cent, and Sedalied maton Stock. The solidity and security 
the Com; Company's Funds cannot errated. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 
Joux M. Stvart, MILLARD 
Gonos R. Crarx, Davip Hoavter, 
Samvew EB. Sraov Haver A. Surtae, 
Wusias V. Baap 


Lycureus Eozxtos, 
7 
Haun Buaxs, Otarr, 
Sascm D. Bascocs, MaLaxoraos M. Fuseman. 
Secretary, Isaac Ansatt, Actuary, Sagrugeo Homans. 
Medical Rxaminer, Mivtors Post, M. D. 





NOTE. 
The business of this Company is conducted on the mutual prineiple, in the strictest sense 
the term—the entire surplas, deducting necessary expenses alone, being equitably divided 
among ibe assured. 





OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New Yorx, Jamcary 267m, 1861. 
© T 
oes sa LL ty wd a, Souronurry To Tae By Py Ep ccirane, 
Sist Prgmiune reared, 
Premiums 
Bg Feiicies have been ineued apes Léfo Biche ; nor upon Fire 


disconnected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from lst January, 1860, to thet Deo’r, 1AHD... $4,541,185 69 
2 


Returns of 


Siocks, interest Bonds and Mortgages and other 
i a en 


widend of THIRTY-FIVE PER CENT. is declared on 
F— | Sist December. ites, tor which cortiseates 
of April next. 


eqeertnines from Ist of July, wy to 
bens fas hich Certificates were issued, 


Total prota for 19 pars. 
The Certificates previous to 1850, ha e been redee: 


Net earnings remaining with the Company, on lst January, 1961.. 


By order of the Board, 
w. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 


‘ 
TRUSTEES. 
ROYAL PH DENNIS PERKIN 
oe pao waite GAILLARD, Jr. 


iekoy i, a, Ue J. HENRY BURGY, 
CORNELIUS GRINNELL, 


sT 
ET Goths, ORE TenreAT 
WILLIAM &. DODGE. ” 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. BH. MOORE, 2d Vice Pres't. 





$500,000 EIGHT PER CENT. 
LAND GRANT MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF THE TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD CO. 
(Texas DIVISION.) 
Beeured by a mom ape epee ane Duntres ond eiz (100 elon of vali vend, and its appurte- 
and sixty-eight 1 


of the estimated cost of $2,920,000, andred and 
coe as one of the most bl 


INSURANCE. 


" BAGLE AND ALBION LIFE INSURANCE CO co. 


Inastituted in 1807. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
THIS COMPANY HAVE BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION OVER 
Fifty Years. 


With a Surplus Fund of $3,250,000. 
INCOME 
OVER $5,000 PER DIEM 
Insurance effected on all ages, from 11 to 70 years, from $5,000 to $25,000 on 
a single life. 
BONUS EVERY FIFTH YEAR. 
Profits Paid in Cash. 
Prospectus, with rates and every information, can be had on application to 
R. 8S. BUCHANAN, 
No, 44 Wall Street. 





MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL ST. 


New Yora, Octosser 51, 1860. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THIS op rty- ji I8 PUB- 
lished ia conf with the req of the luth its Incorpo- 





Section of the Act 


ired risks on the 4th October, 1359 
during the year to 4th Oct’r, 1860 


Total Amount of Premiums. 


Amount of Earned Premiums during the year 
- Return Premiums 





Bonds and M $549,500 00 
— Aeqpusl Enarant oo Sets and Reigns 
Bia ican on Bock Accrued ere ox 





$1,761,222 OF 


of Trustees have this day directed that a “ty if Jaren to lat Bovenbes, 
aS of SIX PER CENT. on the outsianding the Company, payable 
a Dividend of TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. IN SCRIP to the dealers of the 
their terminated Premiums of the past year, be issued after the lst January 


ordered that the SCRIP of the year 1855, and SEVENTY PER CENT of the 
be redeemed 5 IN CASH after the tet ‘st January next, interest thereon to cease 
and th yy leaving an amount of accumulated profits of over ONE “i 


i yl 
Fes pf os 
i i i 


By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


Le og 
LOUIS ALEX. M. LAWRENCR, 
ANTH’ 1 by STEILSON, JOHN A. ISELIN 
fou WHITEHEAD, EDWIN BARTLETT, 
WM. H. NEWMA ELIAS PONVERT, 
RAKE MILLS, GEORGE G. HOBSON, 
G. WINTHROP GRAY. ‘DOCH, 


H 
HAS. ALL, U. A. MUB: 
a uae v=. RARE 
 tivikastox, FosTRACHAR © josmr abrvia, 
A. B. NEILSON, President, 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
_ WM. H. NEVIUS, Secretary, 





JEWELRY, &c. 


GAS FIXTURES. 








aT 
THE NEW STORE 


or 
BALL, BLACK & co. 


NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREET, 
IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOODS, 
OFFER FOR SALE 4 LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES 
Of every a ent of @e Newest Styles, 
Both Foreign and 


ENGLISH WATCHES. 


The Celebrated London Watches. 


1. & M.T. LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS, 
Chronometer Makers to the Royal Navy. 
TOR S4Le BY 
J. _ Bradbury, 

v MAIDEN LAN TE, 
SOLE IMPORTER. 








BEST WATCHES IN THE WORLD. 
Most ble and A ite Time Keepers. 

Each watch is accompanied with « Certificate countersigued by J. H. Bradbury. A large 

assortment of Knglish GOLD and ce: WATCHES of every description always on 

band. 








GUTTA PERCHA CEMENT ROOFING 
Has been uy tomes te oft posta of the Daten by eupasteneet balidare snd othere, an 
hae been proved w PARTICULAR, JUST WHAT WE CLAlm FOR IT—Vviz : 
A A Fire and W Roofing. 
whether Steep, or Flat, Old or New. 
Tur, and is noice as durable. 
GUTTA PERCHA ROOFING CEMENT 
FOR SALE BY THE BARREL. 
to Laaxy Tix or Mutat Roors, will prevent further ‘oston, and 





= 
OFFICE OF?.THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPaNy, 
TRINITY BUILDING, 111 sRoADWar, 


HE 0 NG Mepey ae = THE F mn ° s 
TE FO! WI! AFFA i~ co 
nang 18 PUB- 





Total amount of Marine Premiums.. . 9974, 182 1g 
Taw ComPany u45 IsSUED NO POLICIES EXCEPT on CaRco J aND > FREIGHT POR tun Vorsga, 
wo. have been taken upon Time, or upon Hulls of Vessela, 


Loss Return Pi 


Be-Insurance, Taxes, 


$207.81 4 
The Assets of the Company on the 3ist of December, 1860, were as follo’ 
Cosh tu Bast.......°-.-.-+. ggasi gasagart ttt sre srr! ares 
Drawing Interest ~ a 


Premiam Notes, and Bills Receivable............ Bhecsccenece 34, 
Subscription Notes in advance of Premiums asbe 
Scripts of sundry Mutual I Cc R 
ance, and other C So tee Compal, columted at. 53,858 oF 
Total Assets. . —, 
In view of the above results, the Board of Trustees have we this day resolved 10 pay 0 Di 


dend of Interest of SIX PER CENT. IN CASH on the outstanding Certificates 
the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on and afier Tuesday, the Sth 





she" cone HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS of 
OUTSTANDING CERTIFICATES OF THE f——.." 
to the holders thereof, or their antaar Nd 
of Febru next, from which 
prodaced ai the ume of the payment, and cap. 
eclared on the net amount 
Sian’ 1300," for which certificates wil 


Board, 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secfetary, 


TRUSTEES. 
. HADDEN 
P. MORTON, 
W. MEYER, 
OHN B. ARTHUR, 
WESSON 
kK. 
LLI 
DAviD F. 
fen teaaeae Sif 
JOHN A. BARTOW. 
ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President, 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 





METROPOLITAN 
PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 


CASH CAPITAL, $300,000. 
Three Foarths of the Profits Divided to Policy Holders. 
Ye COMPANY WILL RERBAVERS | Pay TO THE DSALERS 75 PER "aR CERT 


the profits, or, whea preferred, make a liberal discount from 
No Liability is Peart by the Assured. 


JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 


JOSEPH B. UM, LEONARD APPLERy BOWES R. MoTLV Ar 
GILBERT L. “guee haa FRED’K H. Loort, EDWARD MA _ 
pt K. STR! DUDLEY a FCLLER, eS Cy UENDERSON, 

Ik KLAR ND, aot ISH, WATSO. 
Guat AVOS A. CONOVER, te ain FREEMAN, ° MaARtIN Bares 
MERLE Rhino, FAP UAhS Minty GeEE Y NeRSe ™ 

RA a. 

GRORGE W. HATCH, SAMUEL D. BRADFORD, Jn. 


EDWARD A. STANSBURY, Secretary. 
FINANCIAL, 

is: 
REMITTANCES 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland.) 
NATIONAL BANK OF SOUTLARD. 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT FROM 41 UPWARD. 

PaYASLE ON PRESENTATION, 48D GOOD EVERYWHERE In 

ENGLAND, SCOTLAND 
hate —- | or WALES, 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, 

No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 


MORGAH a sons 
No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK, 














ft Credit to Tra bi 
Issue Letters o eat: svattal e¢ in all parts of 


BILLS ON LONDON ASD PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS 


AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 
BAN 
Ne. 50 Wall Street, New York, 


eos | LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR navel, AVAILABLE LR IN ALL PARTS 
the world through the Messrs. Rorascai.p’s of Paris, London, F, ‘ort, Vienna, aad 
Haplee. and their correspondents. 


JOHN MUNROE @ CO., 


AMERICAN BAN 
NO.& BUBB DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
anD 








No. 8 Wall Street, New York, 
Issvz Cracutar Lerrers or Crepit 
FOR TRAVELLERS IN ALL PARTS OF EUROPE, &c., &c. 


ALs0, 
Commercial Credits. 
Bills on Paris, and Sterling Bills, in sums to suit. 


RICHARD BELL, $s for 
& A OGILVIE, Ry a mos Tieay, 
Bz $f Monirea aad is oN ore Ee in vue ow + _ ON a 
Brunswiek, and Nova Scotis pur sensed Or Collected. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORE 
1ssUB 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
Also, 


available tn all the Principal Cities of the World. 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, 46 











ular, “Pall descriptive Our ve Circulars, terms and prices will be furnished 


JOHNS & CROSLEY, 
510 Broadway, New York. 





and reliable securities at present in the market. 


ve set, elventoy ever} tp ine which, we Soeigttoan ment 
Sotrenen, and over) jmgoraas mice wikia twelve 
With the lines runaing completed, place myDriaastayn 


878, bear 8 per cent. interest ; payable sem!- 
coupons 

per, 18 th the “lie New York. we . aaah. 

a Tash cree land, land, together with town 


MINTON 
BNCAUSTIC TILES 
os CHIMNEY TOPS, 
&e., ae. 


MILLER & COATES, 
No, 278 Pearl Street, 
New York. 


DRAIN PIPES, 
For Sale by 








VE & SON, No. 6 Pine Street, 
or WHITEHOUSE, SON & MORRISON, 
Fe 80 Wiliam Hirent, Merchant's Reshange. 


x TO SUIT PURCHASERS, AT SIXTY DAY® SIGHT AND AT THREE 
Dave’ SIGHT, For Suet ¢ an 


WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 











SKATES! SKATES! SKATES! 


eeesES’, Cee af E2, Bete SKATES. 








BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
ps 4ND TEAVELLERS'{ CREDITS, FORLUSE LN THIS COUN. 





4. C. HULL’S SONS, 32 Park Row, New 





WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
u.Y.& Cr = Le lg! & EXCHANGE CO, 
DMEAtbe. am 8 saree To af eeeaas, AND THE SANDWICH ® 
Mail Steamers ot the 
on California, and Islands for sale at all times, 


curvy out Scrofulous Seuntes, will soon cover the bodies 
S of those brave men who are Sighting their country’s battles. Night air, 
bad food, and.drenching rains will make sad havoc with the strongest, there- 
fore let every maa supply himself with Holloway’s Ointment ; it is a certaia 
cure fer every kind of skin disease. 

paly 25 ceats per Pot. 





ands’ Sarsapariila, ts alike efficacious to check — 

S malady, and to counteract actual disease. In cases of scrofula, cutaneous 

era erysipelas, liver complaint, and debility, it will speedily 
the blood, remove all unhealthy secre’ ‘and simultaneously prodace 


al yy tr voy reevng mas) sma 
te celebrated a FAR i 5 5 ae eympeoms 
ure. 


a ved apd sold by A. B. & D. Saxps, Druggists, 100 Fulton St., New York. 
by Druggists generally. 











nm. | (YOUNG & AHERN, PROPRIET 








1 « fl 


reuweeroor 6h ew Be 


oa eee ce or a oO 


tnt lat a a ae i aa os eee ae a 


